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THE MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY, 


President University of Maine. 


The most characteristic attribute of any age is 
its progress. Progress and the changes resulting 
from it are everywhere evident. On all sides we 
see the past giving way to a changed and better 
present. In nothing is this more clearly seen 
than in the conduct of a modern newspaper. One 
does not have to go far back in the past to find 
a time when the journalist was the important man 
in the newspaper office. It was his business to 
shape public opinion through his well- 
thought-out editorials. His day is 
past, or, at least, rapidly going. In his 
place we now have a band of well- 
trained, alert reporters,—the news 
gatherers of the modern paper. We 
may grieve over the change and de- 
plore the decadence of journalism, but 
it is useless. There will be no return 
to the old-fashioned paper. We will 
no more return to that than we will to 
old-fashioned machinery or to old- 
fashioned methods of transportation. 


Prentice, Greeley, and Bennett 
served their day and generation well. 
They were important elements in_ raising 
the general level of intelligence. They 
helped to increase the thirst for knowledge. 


They contributed to the development of a more 
discriminating taste for things of value. The 
greater intelligence of the .present makes im- 
possible a.return of allegiance to men of their 
kind. The people of to-day demand an im- 
partial and accurate presentation of facts, but they 
reserve the right to make their own conclusions. 
Pre-digested ideas are now no more pleasing to 
the mental appetite than pre-digested food is to 
the physical appetite. 

The old-fashioned political party organ has al- 
most disappeared. It is doubtful if among the 
five greatest newspapers in America a single 
partisan sheet can be found. The public has be- 
come so discriminating in its taste and so intelli- 
gent in its thought that it refuses to follow the 
lead of a paper that presents conclusions and 
bolsters them up by a one-sided presentation of 
facts. 

Each year the life struggle of the extreme de- 
nominational church paper becomes more difficult. 
Religious people everywhere are becoming more 
and more insistent that in religious matters facts, 
principles, and movements be accurately pre- 
sented, and that conclusions be left to the 
readers. The great circulation and wide influ- 
ence of the independent religious paper is a veri- 
fication of this view. No doubt for a long time to 
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their 
age reporter refuses to prostitute himself by 


come there will be papers whose single object is 
to blind the reader to all truth, except that which 
comes within the narrow view of the individual 
or the organization for which the paper stands. 
The outlook, however, is hopeful, because the 
clientele of such papers is growing smaller. The 
rapidity of this downward growth depends upon 
the rate with which the tide of public intelligence 
rises, 

Newspaper men as a class are edu- 
cated, public spirited, keen, truthful, 
and honorable. No class of men sur- 
pass them in these qualities. It is 
rare, indeed, to find a reporter who 
will betray a confidence or turn in a 
story that misrepresents the facts. 
The man who does these things can- 
not hold a place ona good newspaper, 
If he works at all, it must be for the 
paper which apparently seeks betray- 
als and misrepresentations. The 
papers of the latter class, those that in 
the popular term are denominated 
“yellow,” have difficulty in keeping 
reportorial staff complete. The aver- 
such service. This single fact is an eloquent 
tribute to the high character of newspaper men. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
nature of matter that should go into a newspaper. 
It is quite evident that the matter that met the 
needs of a generation ago will not meet the needs 
of to-day. Then, the journalist shaped public — 
opinion; now the public demands the news in 
order that it may make its own opinion. A news- 
paper, therefore, must print the news of the world. 
That great metropolitan paper which publishes on 
its front page the legend, “All the News That Is 
Fit to Print,” has announced the principle that 
meets public demand. 

Much of the actual news of the world is not 
pleasant reading. Many of the orations of the old 
prophets were not pleasant to the ears of the 
people. Some of the scathing rebukes issued by 
the Teacher of men cértainly made the ears of the 
hearers burn. The whole history of mankind 
shows that a new order of things is possible only 
when men see the results of wrong plans and 
actions. To the newspapers that have written 
up with accurate detail the graft and crime result- 
ing from “bossism” municipal affairs, we owe the 
awakening of public sentiment and the unifying 
of decent people in campaigns that have already 
improved conditions ‘atrd*that have made a return 
to old conditions impossible. 


Whatever perma- 
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nent gains have been made in the improvement 
for pure politics are due in larger measure to news- 
paper work than to the editorials that urged civic 
righteousness. 

It is unpleasant to read the portrayal with awful 
vividness of the suffering and death caused by a 
railroad accident. However, if the reporter tells 
the whole story and makes clear the fact that all 
this could have been prevented by the installation 
of some simple safety device, the effect upon the 
public mind is instant, and there is at once an 
emphatic demand for action by the corporation. 
It is because newspaper men have accurately re- 
ported the dangers surrounding laboring men in 
the factories and in all sorts of public work that 
we have laws protecting and safeguarding work- 
men. 

When the modern newspaper gives to war the 
same sort of accurate reporting that it now gives 
to other events, the peace movement will begin 
to take on proportions commensurate with its 
possibilities. In the past we have read the edi- 
torials, and through them have heard the fife and 
drum and bugle call. With the editor we have 
seen the glorious beauty of the flag as it pre- 
ceded the host of men in splendid uniform, and 
with him we have joined in joyous greeting to the 
victor. In some war of the future the news- 
paper man will draw the curtain back, and we will 
see war in its awfulness. He will show us the 
broken heart of the widow, the crushed hopes of 
the sweetheart, the handicap of the orphan, and 
the tremendous loss of young manhood. 
Through his eyes we will see the battlefield strewn 
with the dead, with him we will go into the hospi- 
tal and hear the groans of the dying, and with his 
aid we will note the broken ranks of the return- 
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ing victors. His picture will be awful, but it will 
help us to loose the dove of peace. 

It is the duty of the modern newspaper to mir- 
ror the happenings of the world as they are. 
Nothing is so illuminating or helpful as actual 
history in the process of making. The newspaper 
must be wise enough to select the happenings that 
are important and that have meaning either as a 
result of the past or as a foundation for the future. 
The detailed account of individual, isolated crimes 
serves no good purpose, and as a rule works evil. 
The partial, inaccurate, or one-sided report of any 
happening may make evil appear attractive. If 
so, the blame is not in the event, but in the color- 
ing given to it by the report. We have no use 
for the man who goes into a modern Augean 
stable for the mere pleasure of playing in the 
filth. We have great need for the man who will 
go into that stable with the determination to 
clean it. 

A newspaper occupies a unique position. It 
helps to make civilization, and in turn is made by 
civilization. In no field does the law of supply 
and demand work more accurately than in that of 
the newspaper. The yellow newspaper came 
into existence because there were great numbers 
of yellow people asking for that sort of a publica- 
tion. It will remain a blot upon the civilization 
of the time until society, through the united ef- 
forts of good people, destroys the demand by re- 
generating those who make it. The clean, hon- 
est, vigorous newspaper meets the insistent de- 
mands of the best people. The strength and 
power of these high grade papers is splendid testi- 
mony to the fact that the level of morality is ris- 
ing. That the newspaper outlook in America to- 
day is bright is doubted by none but the rankest 
pessimists. 


CHICAGO REPORT, 1910-1911.—(II.) 


Many elementary teachers believe there is 
something sacred in the single course. The 
large number of children who never get beyond 
the sixth and seventh grades is due in considera- 
ble measure to this limitation to the one-course 
idea. 

The elementary school must recognize varia- 
tions in type and also in aim. It must also make 
opportunity for different conditions environing 
these children, and some division of the course 
must be made in the upper grades. It will not be 
necessary for the elementary school to duplicate 
the experience of the college and the high school 
in letting election of subjects run riot. There 
should be definite courses marked out, and par- 
ents should select a course that has been pre- 
pared by the school, not attempt to make out a 
course of study for each child. 

So long as the idea prevails that every child in 
the elementary schools must take the same course, 
this division will not be looked upon with favor 
by the majority of school principals. The cus- 
toms and lines of thought that have been passed 


on from one generation of teachers to another are 
not easily changed, and as in all other lines of 
work and thought in society, an acquiescence in 
any change expressed in language precedes by 
many years the acquiescence in practice, yet the 
way to institute a reform is to plan for it after 
a reasonable percentage of the workers in the 
field have begun to recognize the need for re- 
form. The idea of the aristocracy of book learn- 
ing, that has always been associated with the 
school, still pervades ur thinking when it comes 
to the introduction of industrial work, which 
recognizes definitely and distinctly the futility of 
limiting education to the study of that which has 


, been worked out by other minds and set down in 


the books. This aristocracy shows itself in the 
common statement by principals and teachers of 
both elementary and high schools that, possibly, 
there should be such a division of the course, and 
its opportunity should be given boys and girls 
who are not going to the high school, or, if in the 
high school, not going to college, but “in our dis- 
trict” it will not be necessary to recognize such 
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conditions, and although an investigation of the 
life of the boys and girls “in our district” after 
leaving school shows that only a small percent- 
age of them go to the high school or to the col- 
lege, yet the tendency of the school faculty to hug 
the idea that “in our district” it is not necessary 
to recognize conditions that would not make for 
that higher education which is purely academic 
would be ludicrous were it not so pitiable. 

MANUAL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS IN THE ELE- 

MENTARY SCHOOL. 

The aim of the work in the elementary schools 
is to give every boy some skill in using tools in 
manipulating wood and every girl the ability to be 
of some service to herself and to her family in 
arts that are almost invariably delegated to the 
women in the home. If every girl knew how to 
prepare a palatable meal, the tendency of the 
American people to drift away from family life 
would be overcome to a large extent. Women 
who are self-supporting would live under condi- 
tions which would be more cheerful and would 
present fewer temptations. 


The value of these subjects in education has ~ 


been presented often, but it is not fully compre- 
hended by the school; it is the development of 
elementary arithmetic and art out of actual condi- 
tions instead of through fictitious problems and 
designs without aim. When in mental training 
the necessity that the foundations be laid in ex- 
perience is fully recognized, we shall hear no 
more about the uselessness of much of the work 
done in the school. So long as classes in manual 
training and in cooking are conducted in distant 
centres by teachers who possibly never meet the 
instructors in the academic subjects, it will be im- 
possible to make the industrial arts, and mathe- 
matics, and decorative arts different parts of the 
same training. Every school should have its 
own manual training room, kitchen, and equip- 
ment for sewing. The number of teachers in 
these rooms should be determined by the mem- 
bership of the school as in other subjects. Ex- 
perience teaches that it is one thing to secure a 
listener to the proposition that every boy and 
girl should be familiar with. the best method of 
meeting the needs for the three fundamental 
necessities,—food, clothing, and shelter,—but an 
entirely different thing to secure the money which 
is necessary to make these arts vital in the school. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

A peculiarity of the situation in Chicago has 
been the construction of two large technical 
schools for training boys to enter the manufactur- 
ing industries, but absolutely no provision for 
similar training for girls to enter the industrial 
occupations open to them. The whole problem 
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of training girls for the industries outside of the 
home is much moté difficult of solution than that 
of training boys. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the causes for this difference in difficulties. 
They go back into the development of the indus- 
tries in the home and their pursuance there in 
limited form until modern times, when, with the 
introduction of what is known as factory methods 
of manufacturing, much of the work that was 
taken out of the home was in its humbler or less 
skilled and most poorly paid parts relegated to 
girls and women. How to make educative and 
practical the training of the large number of 
girls who must go out into the world to work is 
problematic. Critics upon the product of the 
work in the technical schools for boys say they 
prepare their graduates to expect immediate en- 
trance upon the higher forms of labor. The 
commissioner of education of the state of New 
York complained some years ago that the boys 
are imbued with the idea that they are all to be 
captains of industry rather than workers in the 
shop, and many employers say that the great need 
in this country is boys and men who will work at 
the humbler forms of industry. If this is the 
attitude of the school, it is almost an unsolvable 
problem to know what to do with the girls if they 
are to be trained for the less remunerative and 
unskilled kinds of work only. It is impossible to 
limit all girls in the industries to dressmaking, 
millinery, and cooking. There is not enough de- 
mand for new dresses, new hats, and things to 
eat to furnish occupation for all girls that must 
work out in the world. More than that, there are 
many other kinds of work for which girls and 
women are specially adapted. If one doubts this, 
he need only station himself near the factories and 
great commercial houses in cities and towns to 
see the large number of girls and women who 
are employed in the various forms of occupation 
that have been open to them, and to realize that 
it would be attempting to stem the tide of the 
Mississippi river in commerce and industry to 
limit girls and women to the needle and the stove. 
While believing that there is more in education 
than the mere matter of learning the trade; that 
the school has as yet barely crossed the border 
line on the side of training for life in the great in- 
dustrial, social, and civic organizations; that co- 
education is preferable in ethical practice to the 
segregation of boys and of girls, I see that the de- 
velopment of industrial training may be better 
studied for a time in special technical schools for 
boys and special technical schools for girls than in 
the attempt to delegate to one man principal or 
one woman principal the solution of the whole 
problem of vocational training of boys and of girls. 


I think it would™be” difficult! to find any point at which, in our largest cities, a dollar 
will go further in the making of those things for which the city exists than in the 
provision and maintenance of playgrounds.—Elmer E. Brown. 
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THE LAWRENCE (MASS.) INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


BY BYRON TRUELL BUTLER. 


New England is a great manufacturing com- 
munity; thousands of men and women labor 
daily in her mills and factories and earn the small 
wages upon which they must live. A boy of four- 
teen may go into the mill and become a “doffer.” 
He will earn at first $5 or $6 a week—good pay 
for one of his age. But he seldom advances. A 
few years later, when his fingers are no longer 
nimble, a younger boy is given his place, and he, 
at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, is without a trade. 
The slight education he has 
had is of small consequence ; 
hence he must work at some- 
thing simple. He finds em- 
ployment at $8 or $9 a week, 
and usually that is his limit. 
A great many men have lived 
and are living just such lives. 
The educational forces of the 
country are endeavoring to 
give these people better op- 
portunities for earning a 
livelihood by offering to them 
a chance for free textile edu- 
cation. 

In this country free textile 
education is still in its in- 
fancy. The Lawrence Day 
Industrial school, which was 
one of the first of its kind in 
the United States, is only in its third year and has 
not yet sent forth its first graduating class. Yet al- 
ready the enrollment has reached the 200 mark, 
and the original quarters provided for the 
school have been outgrown. The fact that the 
present enrollment of the school is in the vicinity 
of 200 does not mean that only 200 boys and girls 
have availed themselves of the opportunity for a 
free industrial education. There are some pupils 
whose circumstances prevent. them from spend- 
ing three years at the school. In order to provide 
for such boys and girls, the courses of instruction 
are so arranged that each year’s work is com- 
plete in itself. Nothing is taught on the theory 
that it will be of value at some later period in the 
course. Thus, whenever a pupil leaves the 
school, his education is as thorough as possible for 
the length of time he has devoted to study. 

There are other boys and girls who cannot give 
even a single year to textile schooling. The 
mills, or the machine shops, or the factories have 
many such young people in their employ. For 
them the “part-time” system is being introduced. 
This system, which has been so well developed in 
Germany, provides for a boy or a girl to work 
part of the day or week and attend school the re- 
maining part. In some stctions of Germany, 
Saxony, and Bavaria the “part-time” or “continu- 
ation” schools are so well developed that em- 
ployers of labor in both mills and shops are 
obliged to allow their young workers, between the 


ages of fourteen and eighteen, from nine to 
twelve hours a week to attend school. This time 
must be taken from the regular working hours, 
and must be given without loss of pay. In the 


United States the manufacturers have not yet 
taken sufficient interest in the system to warrant 
a general introduction of part-time schools. In 
a few cases, notably in Cincinnati, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the factories of the city 


have co-operated so that while the university 
teaches the theory of textile education, the fac- 
tories teach the practical part. 

In Lawrence some of the boys who attend the 
school in the forenoon have made arrangements 
whereby they work in the mills or factories in the 
afternoon. Mr. Lena, the principal of the Law- 
rence Industrial school, is a strong advocate of 
the part-time school. But the system whereby 
a boy divides each day between work and school 
is, he says, unsatisfactory to the boy, to the em- 
ployer, and to the school. A better plan, and 
one which he believes will be general at some 
future time, is where a number of boys are di- 
vided into two divisions which alternate with each 
other, one division working for an entire weck 
while the other is at school. This will enable the 
poorer boy to continue his education for a much 
longer period than would otherwise be possible, 
for he will receive one week’s pay every fort- 
night. 

The Lawrence Industrial school, though en- 
tirely separate from the regular schools, is not run 
in opposition to them. It aims, not to take pu- 
pils from them, but to reach those whose educa- 
tion would stop with the completion of the gram- 
mar grades, or earlier,—wherever they happen to 
be when the age of fourteen is reached. Many 
children leave school at that age; some because 
their families cannot afford to keep them in school 
longer, others because they have no taste for 
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academic learning. The former class can be 
reached through the part-time school, while the 
latter, especially those mechanically inclined, are 
glad of the opportunity to continue their educa- 
tion in the industrial school. 

One salient feature of the industrial school is 
that although the trades form the backbone of the 
instruction, the pupils also receive instruction in 
arithmetic and English, just as they would in the 
regular school. But a different and more agree- 


able method of teaching these subjects is pursued. 
They are taught in terms of the trade which the 
pupils are studying. For example: The boy who 


is learning to be a textile worker gets his arith- 
metic from weighing the warp and filling threads 
of the cloth he is using; from estimating the cost 
of the yarn and the value of the finished cloth. 
When the work is finished he checks off the actual 
cost and compares it with his estimation. The 
girl who is learning dressmaking estimates the 
amount of material she will need and its cost; 
then, as the boy does, when the work is finished, 
she compares the actual cost with her estiniations. 
In this way arithmetic is easily learned, for the 
pupils have some tangible matter to figure on. 
In the industrial school all the work is practical ; 
in the regular schools it is more or less theoretical. 
The English taught in the industrial school is 
technical and business English. Pupils learn to 
write business letters, to answer advertisements, 
to speak correctly. When a girl who is making a 
dress needs cloth or thread, she must write to 
the instructor, who temporarily becomes pro- 
prietor of some large mercantile house in a dis- 
tant city. In this way the girl orders what she 
wants, and the “order” goes to the English in- 
structor for correction. Thus the whole aim of 
the Lawrence Industrial school, as of other such 
schools, is to teach only what will be of use to the 
pupil. . 

One difficulty which the industrial schools must 
solve is that of obtaining competent teachers. 
There are plenty of good mechanics available, 
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and there are plenty of good teachers available ; 
but there few men who combine both qualities. 
Mr. Lena believes that this difficulty is only a 
temporary one, and that when the schools have 
become more firmly established better qualified 
men and women will take up this kind of work. 
Possibly the normal schools will offer courses of 
instruction to those who desire to become indus- 
trial teachers. 


INCREASED USE OF SCHOOL PLANT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING, 
Newton, Mass. 


By some modifications of the 
usual plans of organization, by 
some changes in the daily pro- 
grams—modifications and changes 
which I am _ confident can be 
worked out without detriment, 
quite possibly to the advantage of 
the school work,—it will be feasi- 
ble to use much more than is now 
done. the magnificent assembly 
halls with which all our grammar 
schools are provided, kindergarten 
rooms that are occupied only 
mornings, and to bring into regu- 
lar use other available space and 
rooms not suitable for regular 
classrooms, and possibly to keep 
in constant use classrooms that 
are now vacant about a half-hour 
a day on account of recesses and 
some higher grade rooms that are 
vacant two hours a week on ac- 
count of manual training, and thus 
to increase what, under present 
plans, is considered the capacity of our 
buildings. There are also practical possibilities 
of increasing the capacity of the regular class- 
rooms, without allowing pupils to suffer for lack 
of sufficient individual attention, by placing an 
assistant in a room of forty-eight or fifty children 
of the same grade, presided over by an excep- 
tionally strong teacher, instead of making two dis- 
tinct classes of that number of children and giv- 
ing-up to them two classrooms, as is now the 
usual practice. By careful and constant study of 
the actual conditions in each building, and by co- 
operation of principals, teachers, and public to 
that end, I am sure that the nominal capacity of 
every grammar school and of nearly every pri- 
mary school can be materially increased without 
real disadvantage to the children. The possi- 
bility of.increasing the capacity of our elementary 
school buildings in this way should be exhausted 
before we think of resorting to part-time classes, 
except perhaps in the first grade, where for many 
children a three-hour school day under ideal con- 
ditions is probably quite long enough. 

The normal capacity of the Newton high school 
has been considered to be 900, that of the techni- 
cal high about the same, a total of 1,800 for the 
two schools. This normal capacity is based on 
the seating capacity of the regular classrooms. 
But this normal capacity of our high schools is 
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capable of much greater relative expansion than 
is the normal capacity of our grammar schools, 
where we have seen it to be considerable. Our 
high schools, particularly the technical high, con- 
tain large numbers of shops, laboratories, recita- 
tation and other rooms, all of which, by different 
planning and administration of programs, may be 
kept occupied practically all the time. In the 
technical high it will be necessary, and from 
the educational standpoint not at all undesirable, 
to lengthen the school day in certain departments, 
as the capacity of certain shops, laboratories, and 
rooms will be reached long before the capacity of 
the building as a whole is exhausted. It is obvi- 
ous that the addition of an hour to a five-hour 
school day will increase the number of pupils that 
can be instructed in any given shop by twenty per 
cent.; an increase of two hours, which would 
close the day in that particular shop at 3.30— 
certainly not a late hour—would increase the 
capacity of that shop by forty per cent. 

There may readily be made a rearrangement in 
the plan for pupils’ lunch,—which now consists 
of dismissing the whole school nearly a half-hour 
for that purpose, and thus leaving all classrooms, 
shops, and laboratories unused for that time,— 
whereby the use of particular shops and labora- 
tories which become overtaxed may be con- 
siderably increased. It will only be necessary to 
extend the present high school day twenty min- 
utes, divide it into seven recitation periods of 
‘equal length, instead of six as at present, allow- 
ing two of these periods for lunch, one-half the 
pupils lunching while the other half is at work. 
This plan will also serve to relieve the congestion 
in the lunch rooms, which, with all pupils lunching 
at once, will become serious before the full ca- 
pacity of the building is reached. 

Many of the’ several changes in organization 
and in programs which I have suggested, in order 
that the buildings may be given the capacity esti- 
mated, will not be wholly convenient and easy to 
make, and hence may seem undesirable and im- 
practicable to those of us who are accustomed by 
temperament and practice to think that the way 
we have always conducted a school is the only 
possible, at least the only right way to do it. 
Nevertheless, I am confident that such changes 
can be effected without permanent or real injury 
either to the work of the schools or to the 
professional ideals of anyone concerned. To be 
able to transfer annually from building outlay to 
instruction several dollars per pupil—as the plans 
suggested make possible—is ample warrant for 
a good deal of superficial inconvenience and much 
thought and careful planning. While there are 
other possibilities of economy in the conduct of 
our schools, possibilities| which I shall discuss 
later, in no one way, probably not in all possible 
ways combined, can we effect so large a saving 
without real detriment to our work as we can by 
using our school plant more completely.—Report. 


“Continental United States” is the census desig- 


nation of the United States exclusive of its “de- 
tached possessions.” 
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RECIPROCAL CERTIFICATE RELATIONS. 


The conference of the chief state school officers 
of the north-central and western states at 
Salt Lake city in 1910 adopted the following 
principles governing the recognition of diplomas 
irom standard colleges and universities situated 
in other states, and of certificates issued in other 
states. 

Diplomas or certificates subject to interstate 
recognition shall enjoy the same privileges as 
similar certificates or diplomas in the state 
where recognition is sought. 

Credits shall be accepted when secured in ac- 
cordance with the following requirements :— 

Credits obtained by examination for the corre- 
sponding grade of certificate, provided the exami- 
nation questions are prepared and answer papers 
graded by the state department of education, shall 
be accepted subject for subject. Provided: That 
the passing standing shall not be less than eighty 
per cent. in any subject; provided further, that in 
determining the corresponding grade of certifi- 
cate this recognition of credits shall apply to any 
certificate regardless of territorial restrictions in 
the state wherein the certificate was issued. 

Equivalent credits for any subject or subjects 
may be accepted at the discretion of the proper 
authority of the state wherein recognition is 
sought. : 

Credits for successful experience may be al- 
lowed in accordance with the regulations in force 
in the state where recognition is sought. 

By a standard normal school is meant a school 
meeting the following requirements :— 

For entrance, four years’ work above the 
eighth grade in an accredited secondary school. 

For graduation therefrom, two years’ addi- 
tional work, including a thorough review of the 
common branches and training in a practice 
school. 

The maintenance of a well-equipped training 
school for observation and practice, such school 
to cover work in the eight elementary grades. 

The total attendance in the secondary school 
and in the normal school shall be 216 weeks above 
the eighth grade, provided that any normal 
school’*may accept satisfactory credits covering 
twenty weeks’ work above the eighth grade. 

A diploma from a standard college or univer- 
sity granted upon the completion of a 120-hour 
course including fifteen hours in education shall 
be recognized. 

Definition of a standard college or university. 
To be considered a standard college, all of the fol- 
lowing conditions must be fully met:— 

The completion of a four-year secondary 
course above the eighth grade shall be required 
for college entrance. 

The completion of 120 semester hours shall be 
required for graduation. 

The number of class hours for the heads of de- 
partments and for students shall not exceed 
twenty a week. 

A faculty properly qualified shall consist entirely 
of graduates of standard colleges, and each head 
of a department shall hold at least a master’s de- 
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gree from a_ standard college or have attained 
eminent success as a teacher, which success shall 
be determined by the chief state school officer 
of the state in which the institution is located. 

The library shall consist of at least 5,000 
volumes, selected with reference to college sub- 
jects and exclusive of public documents. 

The laboratory equipment shall be sufficient to 
establish efficient laboratories in all laboratory 
courses offered. 

The means of support is defined as requiring 
a permanent endowment of not less than $200,000, 
or an assured fixed annual income exclusive of 
tuition of at least $10,000; provided that this re- 
quirement shall not be mandatory until five years 
after the institution has been recognized. The 
college must maintain at least seven separate de- 
partments or chairs in the arts and sciences. In 
case the pedagogical work of the institution is to 
be accepted for certification, the college must 
maintain at least eight chairs, one of which shall 
be devoted exclusively to education or at least 
to philosophy, including psychology, and educa- 
tion. The head of each department shall, in no 
case, devote less than three-fifths of his time to 
college work. 


— 
TRIPOLI, THE LATEST BONE OF CONTENTION. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Tripoli, North Africa, the present bone of con- 
tention between Italy and Turkey, is a Turkish 
vilayet occupying the Mediterranean coast from 
Egypt to Tunis, and extending inland from sixty 
to 600 miles to the Libyan desert and the French 


Sahara. It consists of Tripoli proper, the semi- 


detached district of Barca or Benghazi in the 
northwest and the oasis district of Fezzan in the 
south. The total area is about 398,900 square 
miles. 

The greater portion, even up to the Mediterra- 
nean shores, is. a desert country, consisting of 
sandy plains or naked mountains or plateaus. 
Only isolated oases and a number of wadies are 
fertile, producing dates, figs, and olives. The 
coast region in the extreme west, however, is a 
fertile fruit and cotton district. The climate is 
dry and warm, but healthful. The principal occu- 
pations are grazing and commerce. The chief 
products of the country are sheep, cattle, horses, 
wool, hides, dates, olives, and other fruits, wine, 
castor oil, wax, honey, and salt. There is con- 
siderable transit trade by caravans with the 
Soudan, carrying European manufactures south, 
and ivory, ostrich feathers, rubber, and gold north. 
The inhabitants are, with the exception of a few 
thousand Jews and Christians, practically all 
Mohammedans, Moors in the towns, and nomadic 
Bedouins in the country. 

In ancient time Tripoli belonged successively 
to Carthage, Numidia, and Rome. It was cap- 
tured by the Arabs in 644, and became a Turkish 
province in 1551. It then fell into a state of 
anarchy and remained a nest of pirates until, in 
1835, Turkey reasserted its authority and re- 
duced what had been known as one of the “Bar- 
bary States” to a vilayet. Now Italy covets it 
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from Turkey. The powers of western Europe 
evidently are all anxiotis to take and keep what 
they can of nearby northern Africa for coloniza- 


' tion and extension purposes, their own present 


limits being circumscribed, and their success (ex- 
cept England) as “far-away” colonizers not hay- 
ing been conspicuous, 

The capital of Tripoli, a city of the same name, 
with a population of 30,000 in 1900, is situated on 
the Mediterranean coast, 100 miles from the 
boundary of Tunis. It lies in a fertile region, is 
surrounded with a wall, and with its domes and 
slender minarets has a pleasing aspect. It is a 
clean and comparatively well-built city, with a 
handsome palace of the bey (ruler), good cara- 
vansaries, public baths, numerous mosques, and 
two Christian churches. There are manufac- 
tures of carpets and clothes and a large caravan 
trade over the Sahara. 

At this juncture it is of strong American inter- 
est to recall the fact that it was in the war (1801-5) 
with Tripoli, arising out of Tripolitan piracy, that 
American Commodore Stephen Decatur brought 
such great glory to the American flag in foreign 
seas. The United States frigate Philadelphia was 
captive in the harbor of Tripoli, having run on a 
reef while chasing hard in-shore, and was cap- 
tured by the Tripolitans. The naval force of the 
United States in the Mediterranean was small, 
and the preponderance would be with the Tripoli- 
tans if they could refit and retain the Philadelphia. 
It was necessary to destroy her. For this work 
of great danger Decatur volunteered, and carried 
the frigate by boarding. The Americans set fire 
to her and made their escape without the loss of 
a man, under a furious bombardment from the 
shipping and batteries. It is said that Lord Nel- 
son pronounced this “the most bold and daring 
act of the age,” and the phrase accurately de- 
scribed the undertaking. 

In the same war Decatur commanded the 
American gunboats in their attack upon the 
Tripolitan flotilla. He captured two gunboats 
by the most desperate hand-to-hand fighting in a 
battle which has been called the “biggest little 
fight in history,” and well merits the name, says 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, in Americana. 

In this war against paying for immunity from 
Tripolitan piratical depredations the United 
States was successful. It was Decatur who said— 
a speech famous in history: “My country—may 
she ever be right, but right or wrong, my coun- 
try.” 

On August 7, 1815, Decatur again exacted sub- 
mission and peace from the Bashaw of Tripoli at 
the mouth of the cannon, and the money in- 
demnity demanded was paid immediately, as also 
were those demanded by him from the Dey of 
Algiers and the Bey of Tunis. Never has 
American diplomacy participated in more vigor- 
ous and successful negotiations. 


A sense of personal responsibility is one of the 
child’s greatest needs. 

There is a movement for the uplift of the rural 
schools such as America has never seen. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES.— (I.) 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 


Undoubtedly, the time is ripe for acknowledg- well to present such pictures as will suggest the 
ing the value of the use of pictures in child-train- expenditure of moral forcefulness, and not pic- 
ing. If he is to profit in the broadest sense, there tures that represent any form of degradation 
must be presented and kept before him, for a pe- which may have followed a lapse of the following 
riod long enough for him to become well ac- of moral laws. 


quainted with them, wisely-chosen pictures, which With all the development from the use of 

from time to time must be changed. pictures there must, of course, be created an 

At first there will be hung a few pictures seem- artistic taste and appreciation of art for art’s sake. 

ee ingly of a decorative nature, but, in reality, they In the autumn, the children coming from a pe- 


are in time to become 
well known, and form a 
standard of art values 
for him. 

To these pictures 
there should be added, 
one by one, others of 
varying nature. Every 
two weeks a new one 
may be hung and a well- 
considered one re- 
moved. By this ar- 
rangement, each picture 
will have been under 
observation and  con- 
sideration for four 
weeks, and the child’s 
attention—liable to be 
fickle during the begin- 
nings of picture study— 
held interestedly. 


riod of freedom at home 
or abroad, in street and 
field, will be most inter- 
ested in that which is 
suggestive of the ex- 
periences of the past 
months, and three pic- 
tures which are particu- 
larly well adapted for 
use are the “Madonna 
of the Chair” (Raphael), 
“The Melon _ Eaters” 
(Murillo), and “Soap 
Bubbles” (Van Mieris). 
Place the Madonna on 
a line with the eye, call 
attention to and ask 
of what it is a picture; 
then tell its story much 
in this way: Long time 
ago there was a man 


+ To be effective, pic- named Raphael who 
: tures should be large, ptt loved to make pictures 
a and clear; gray, or so very much he could 
‘ black and white; or, of MADONNA UF THE CHAIR.—Raphael, paint upon anything, oh, 


quiet, dull coforing. Those ot a religious and such beautiful pictures! One day he picked up 
secular nature may be used in about the propor- an old barrel head, which you must know was 
tion of one-third of the former to two-thirds of made of wood, and upon this he made a painting 
the latter. Through those of a religious char- of which this is a copy. Raphael had never seer 
acter the child is to be led to a conscious con- this Mother and Baby, but he had heard all about 
sciousness of the spiritual value of certain phases them, though they were on this earth in the long- 
of life either independent of his own or in relation long-ago time before he himself came to live on 
to it, and truths governing right conduct incul- this earth. He knew how to paint this picture 
cated. because he had seen so very many mothers with 

Pictures of a secular nature cover a great their babies. He could tell exactly how to make 
variety of subjects, and may be simply suggestive a picture show how much a mother loves her only 
or detailedly elaborate of composition. Some baby, just how she cuddles and snuggles and 
which are valuable from an educational standpoint holds it tenderly and firmly. So of course he 
are of sketchy nature and present some phase could paint a picture of this beautiful Mother and 


¢. 


ey or state of nature with or without the introduction her Baby, which was the most dear and wonderful 
+ i of human or animal form. Others, like some of One that had ever come to live in the world. Do 
i a the interiors, landscapes, and marines of masters, you see how the Baby nestles snugly against her, 
ia tell a full story, and still others may be simply for He feels her love so strongly He knows she 
‘ genre, and yet convey a beautiful suggestion of will care well for Him? The other child is look- 
‘ some rare thought or deed. ing at the Mother and Baby as if he loved them 


From all pictures there can be developed an very greatly. He is not that Mother’s little child, 
understanding of country, races, and their re- but he loves to be near her, and will be the Baby’s 


a quirements, mental and moral as well as physical; friend. 

. oy the conditions under which the picture was con- Note: Do not analyze the picture. Instead, 
ceived and executed, and something of the artist’s create reverence for the spirit depicted. Impres- 
iy individuality. sion making of family life, sanctity, and beauty 


If the desire is to produce moral fineness, it is of motherhood is to be desired. Surely the child 
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trained to notice pictures of such nature is learn- ‘he loved" to’ paint; and, as he was very fond of 
ing to desire the best for the time when he, too, boys. and knew all about them, he made pictures 
shall be the one responsible for the well-being of of them. Remembering how he used to enjoy 
a human*family. That it is a mistake to show eating fruit, he thought he would paint a picture 
of these boys eating their melons. The picture 
surely tells us a story of two pretty, brave, un- 
complaining children, and I think we are going 
to enjoy this picture very much. 

This new picture is so exactly the opposite 
of the one previously used, the child will himseli 
discover the well-regulated condition of the child’s 
life and difference of nationality, and be eager to 
tell how mother provided the things for the child’s 
fun; also how she has taught the little girl to play 
without spilling, staining, or breaking. Contrast 
of personal appearance of boys and this child will 
accent the fact of different phases of life; and of 
the two, that of the adventurous lads is less to be 
desired than that of the gently-cared-for child, 

By using these pictures of marked contrast the 
critic instinct will be aroused, and the ability to 
analyze, compare, and get artistic values as well 
as the story from the picture will be cultivated. 

In using pictures, present first those which ap- 
peal to the temperament of the child to be trained, 
and by degrees lead him to. an appreciation and 
love of the best. 

Note: The pictures which may be framed and 
kept permanently upon the wall are: “The Sistine 
Madonna” (Raphael), “Edge of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau” (Rousseau), “Children of the 
pictures of inharmonious or disrupted family life Shell” (Murillo), “Oxen Ploughing” (Rosa Bon- 
is now becoming a belief. heur). 

Place “The Melon Eaters” 
upon the screen on the seated 
child’s eye line. After a day or 
two, ask such questions as, What 
do you think about these chil- 
dren? Do they look like the 
children in Raphael’s mother- 
picture? Do they look as if they 
had a mother to cuddle and sing 
them to sleep? Where should 
you think they were? What do- 
ing? Where could they have 
found that which they are eating? 
[Note: Bring out the idea that 
such boys do small jobs and earn 
food; they also have many things 
given to them. Do not suggest 
the idea that these boys may have- 
“swiped” (“polite for steal’’) their 
lunch; but bring out ideas to 
show that even an adventure- 
some youth gets legitimately 
what he needs.]| What season of 
the year must it be? Now, of 
course, you would like to hear all 
about these boys? Well, once in 
the long-ago time there was a 
boy who had to work pretty hard 
to get along. He had to de 
many things just as these boys 


had to do. When he grew older 


MELOY EATERS.—Murillo. 


SOAP, BUBBLES.—Van-Mieris, 
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STUDY PLAN FOR CARLYLE’S BSSAY ON BURNS. 
BY JESSICA J. HASKELL. 
A. Narrative outline. 

(In presenting this to the class, it is desirable for 
the teacher to give simply the main headings, 1, 
2, 3, etc., and require the pupils to fill out the rest.) 

Introduction. 

1. Posthumous fame of men of genius, 
of which Burns is an example. (1) 

2. Attempts at a biography of Burns. 

a. Lockhart’s. (2) 

b. Dr. Currie’s. (3) 

ce. Mr. Walker’s. (4) 

d. Superiority of Lockhart’s _ ef- 

fort. (4) 

3. General criticism of these biogra- 
phies by Carlyle’s standard of ex- 
cellence. (5) 

ll. Essay proper.. 
1. Burns in general. 
a. His achievement in the face of 
difficulties. (6) 
b. Some of his difficulties. (7) 
c. The attitude of mankind toward 
Burns. (8) 
d. The attitude of Burns toward 
mankind. (9) 
2. Burns as a poet. 
a. His sincerity. , 
(I.) The enduring character of 
his fame. (10) 
(IL.) The cause of this. (11) 
(111.) Burns compared with other 


miei poets in this respect. (12) 


(IV.) The same praise cannot be 
given to Burns’ prose. (13) 
b. His choice of subjects. 
(1.) His indifference as to sub- 
jects. (14) 
(1l.) The true poet’s power of 
choice. (15) 
(II1.) The extent to which condi- 
tions make a poet. (16-17) 
c. Chef qualities of his style. 
(1.) Naturalness. (18) 
(1I.) Descriptive power. (19) 
(I1I.) Clearness of vision. (20) 
(IV.) Vigor. (21) 
(V.) Fineness of understand- 
ing. (22) 
(V1L.) Emotion. 
(1) Love. (23) 
(2) Hatred. (24-28) 
d. Two poems considered in detail. 
(1.) “Tam o’ Shanter.” (29) 
(II). “Jolly Beggars.” (30) 
j 3. Burns as a singer of songs. 
a. Songs in general. (31) 
b. The songs of Burns. (32) 
c. Their great influence. (33) 
d. The unpatriotic character of 
British literature. (34) 
e, The unpatriotic character of Scot- 
tish literature. (35) 
; f. Burns’ part in changing these con- 
‘ ditions. (36) 
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4. Burns, the man. 
a. Fragmentary character of his 
life. (37) 
b. His indecision. (38) 
c. Possible excuse for this indeci- 
sion. (39) 
d. Various phases of his life. 
(I.) The paternal roof. (40) 
(II.) His departure from home. 
(41) 
(II1.) His religious doubts. (42) 
(IV.) Burns at Edinburgh. 
(1) The effect he produced. 
(a) Upon Edinburgh in 
general. (43-44) 
(b) Upon Scott. (45-49) 
(2) The effect produced 
upon him. (50-51) 
(V.) His excise and farm 
scheme. 
(1) Its favorable beginning. 
(52-53) 
(2) His patrons the cause 
of failure. (54) 
(3) The manner of failure. 
(55-56) 
(VI. His poems at this time. (57) 
(VIL) His death. (58) 
5. Burns’ failings. 
a. The world’s treatment of Burns. 
(I.) Burns’ aversion to patron- 
. (59) 
(II.) His sufferings from the 
’ indifference of the world. 
(1) The treatment he re- 
ceived. (60) 
(2) The fault of this treat- 
ment not with the 


world, (61) 
(3) The fault with Burns. 
(62) 


b. Burns’ greatest fault. 

(1.) Lack of unity of purpose. 
(63) 

(IL.) Success of those under 
similar conditions, but pos- 
sessing unity of purpose. 
(64-65) 

c, Burns’ next greatest fault. 
(I.) Lack of religion. (66) 

(II.) Position which poetry 
should have held in his 
life. (67) 

(III.) Position which it did hold in 
his life. (68) 

(IV.) Similar fault of another 


poet. (69) 
(V.) Censure of this attitude. 
(70) 
Conclusion. 


1. Final judgment of Burns. 
a. The degree of his fault. (71) 
b. The remembrance in which we 
hold him. (71) 


B. Style of the essay. 


Vocabulary. 
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II. Sentences. 
Ill. Paragraphs, 
IV. Figures of speech. 
V. Special characteristics. 

(Note.—Pupils should develop each topic and 

give illustrations.) 
C. Life of the author. 
1. Birth and parentage. 
2. Early life. 
3. Education. 
4. Marriage. 
5. Life work. 
6. Points of resemblance between his life 
and that of Burns. 
%. Chief works, title and character. 
8. Date and place of death. 
9. Literary rank and influence. 
(These topics to be developed by the pupils.) 
D. General questions. 
1. How, in Carlyle’s opinion, are men of 
genius rewarded? 
2. How does Carlyle regard previous bi- 
ographies of Burns? 

_ 8. How Lockhart’s? 

4. When and on what occasion did Carlyle 
write this essay? 

5. His requirements for good biography? 

6. Is his ideal capable of realization? 

7%. Main topics of the essay? 

8. Carlyle’s general judgment of Burns? 

9. What quality does he praise in Burns, the 

poet? 

10. With whom does he compare Burns? 

11. The true poet and his subject? 

12. Chief qualities of Burns’ style? 

13. His best poem in Carlyle’s opinion? 

14. Power of songs? 

15. Burns as a writer of songs? 

16. Discuss Carlyle’s opinion of the songs he 

mentions. 

1%. Burns’ literary influence? 

18. Carlyle’s opinion of Burns, the man? 

19. Burns’ greatest faults? 

20. Carlyle’s conclusion about Burns? 
E. Memory work. 

(Learn the sentences which correspond to each 
of the headings under 2, c, and also paragraph 34, 
“It is on his songs—humblest.”) 

F. Composition topics. 

Comparison of Burns and Carlyle. 

Burns as Scott saw him. 

Burns (a character study). 

Burns in Edinburgh. 

A letter from Burns to Mrs. Dunlop. 

Somehow we can’t help the feeling that the 
girl who permits a boy to puff the smoke of a pipe 
or cigarette in her face has lost something of the 
delicacy and fineness that we naturally attribute 
to her sex. The boy, of course, thinks it proof 
of manhood to do this coarse and impolite thing, 
but it is incomprehensible that the girl tolerates it. 
If we are to have a great nation we must train up 
a race of men with chivalry and good manners and 
a race of women who will instinctively and, there- 
fore, instantly taboo the coarse, the impolite, and 
the vulgar—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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THE BEST FRIENDS OF BOYS. 


[Letter of C. A. Carlisle of the Studebaker Company, 
South Bend, Indiana.) 

My dear Dr. Winship: I have read with much interest 
your splendid editorial on “‘The Best Friends of Boys” 
in your exceuent publication, and congratulate you and 
your readers in the opportunity for it. 

To study the life of Jacob Riis and feel the inspira- 
tion of his delightful personality is a privilege. 

No man or woman is doing greater work than Miss 
Jane Addams. 

Judge Lindsey and Mr. George need no eulogy from 
me; these men have long ago made an indelible impres- 
sion upon the progress of civilization that will ive into 
the ages of man yet to come. 

Among all the great men who brilliantly illuminate 
the history of the world’s progress there is none in my 
estimation more fittingly equipped to march in the front 
ranks than John E. Gunckel of Toledo, Ohio. 

The work that Mr. Gunckel is doing is effective be- 
cause he never lets go, and that’s the spirit of Christ In 
the man. When John E. Gunckel reaches down a help- 
ing hand to a boy or girl and lifts that child up into the 
affectionate tenderness of a Christ-like friendship, he 
never lets go—that’s the keynote of his success. 

It makes no difference to Mr. Gunekel how bad the 
child has been or how dirty it is, all he wants is the op- 
portunity. What glory there must be continuously in 
the soul of such a man, who is seeking every hour of 
the day such an opportunity. 

Twenty-five years ago fresh from the law office of one 
of Ohio’s greatest jurists, I was sent to Toledo and be- 
came identified with a system of railroads that brought 
me into frequent contact with Mr. Gunckel. 

Among the very first of the many delightful people I 
met was Mr, Gunckel, who at that time was promi- 
nently identified with the Lake Shore railway, holding 
an important position. Mr. Gunckel greeted me with 
that peculiar cordiality that comes only from a pure, 
sincere heart of unquestionable honesty. It was genu- 
ine but modest, but it reflected the life of the man, and 
from that day to this he has proved the loyalty of a de- 
lightful friendship. 

If I were the publisher of a great magazine or dally 
paper, among my choicest editorials would be many 
upon the life work of such a man. 

The work that Mr. Gunckel does should not be con- 
fined to the city of Toledo, but should be brought forth 
and placed before the people of all nations in the hope 
that others will do likewise. Make the work of John E. 
Grunckel international—it is worth the effort. 

May I be permitted to make this suggestion to you 
and may it receive your prayerful consideration:— 

Make the work of the “Best Friends of Boys” inter- 
national. Call a conference for this winter to convene 
in the city of Boston. Issue an invitation to the gover- 
nor of each state and territory, to the mayor and the 
judge of the juvenile court, to the leaders of labor and 
of manufacturing organizations, and in like manner to 
all others interested in the great work of a great funda- 
mental in the advancement of modern civilization and 
the welfare of the nation—‘the care and protection of 
the boy and the girl.” 

Invite representatives from all the nations of the 
world who are in like manner interested. Make it an 
international affair. Invite Mr. Riis, Miss Addams, 
Judge Lindsey, Mr. George, Mr. Gunckel, and others of 
like worth and character to participate in the program, 
and the world will take notice and call you blessed. 

With sincere admiration for a man who can and will 
write such an editorial as you have written, believe me 
with greetings, 

Very cordially yours, ©. A. Carlisle. 
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COLLEGE INAUGURATIONS. 


Two college presidents have been recently in- 
augurated, one in Wellesley and one in Boston. 
Those who have attended these ceremonies or 
who have read of them have been struck with the 
significance of the increasing dignity, impressive- 
ness, and inspiration of the college inauguration. 
The gathering of gowned scholars from all parts 
of the world has honored the colleges and their 
new presidents, but it has meant more. It has 
meant that there is deep feeling of fraternal in- 
terest among all who are at work in the business 
of education. At the meeting in Trinity church 
on last Friday afternoon there were delegates 
and representatives from the universities here and 
abroad, but there were also representatives from 
libraries, social institutions, religious bodies, the 
public schools, and the state department of edu- 
cation. The colleges are working for the educa- 
tion of the community in the widest sense of the 
phrase, and those already in the work gathered 
to welcome these new presidents as co-workers. 

In Ellen Fitz Pendleton Wellesley has chosen 
as its head one whom it has trained for the posi- 
tien within its own gates. As a teacher of 


mathematics she did creditable work for over ' 
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two decades; for four years she. was secretary of 
the college; and for ten years she has served 
most acceptably as dean of the college. It is 
with great confidence, then, that she is greeted as 
a president with the ability to carry on the poli- 
cies in which Wellesley has such pride. 

In Lemuel Herbert Murlin :Boston University 
has taken a president from one of the many de- 
nominational schools in the Middle West. After 
a thorough training, he taught for six years in 
two Indiana colleges. For two years he was the 
pastor of a Methodist church in Vincennes, Ind., 
and from there he was called to the presidency 


of Baker University, Kansas. In that ‘position 


he has served for seventeen years, with inter- 
vals for study in ‘the Atlantic states and in 
Europe... In receiving Dr. Murlin as president, 
Boston University has a man capable of leading 
in its great work of serving the community. 
As the university has proved, it can be of excep- 
tional service to Greater Boston; it is a munici- 
pal university in a large way, and to the further- 
ing of this service is President Murlin welcomed. 


SELECTING AN ARCHITECT. 


One of the rewards of the kind of life among 
the schools that I have lived for many years is the 
opportunity to learn many things that would be 
impossible to know otherwise. 

It has long been my ambition to know all sides 
of educational life, and not merely that of the 
schoolroom or convention, and opportunities for 
the broadest knowledge have not been wanting, 
but until recently it had not been my privilege to 
be on the inside of the details of the selecting of 
an architect of a half-million-dollar high school 
building, and the inside view added materially to 
my equipment as a school man. ‘ 

It was an exceedingly busy week, and the 
temptation to take an evening off was great, but, 
fortunately, I did not yield, and, instead, spent a 
long evening with a city board of education when 
it was passing all necessary votes for the pre- 
liminaries of building a $600,000 high school 
building. 

In saying that it was a busy week I mean that I 
lectured in Utah cities on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, and in three Colorado cities on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, which, of course, 
meant much railroading. “Tncidentally, it meant 
the visiting of more than 100 classrooms, the “do- 
ing” of two universities, and two normal’ schools, 
and two normal training schools, with much addi- 
tional addressing of high schools, and one full 
evening at the faculty meeting of a university with 
upwards of sixty professors present. 

But the best of the week was with a city board 
of education when it was arranging for competi- 
tive bids for an architect for the new high school 
house. 


W. B. Ittner of St. Louis is the consulting 
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architect, and his wisdom, genius, and experience 
will be in the noble, beautiful building when it is 
erected. But a local architect must have the job 
of course. It is useless to quarrel with that phase 
of the case or to argue it, and after sitting as an 
on-looker for several hours I feel much less an- 
tagonism to the local architect than formerly. 
Indeed, he has many things in his favor aside 
from the patronage of home talent. - 

It took Mr. Ittner a long time quietly and pa- 
tiently to make it entirely clear that in the com- 
petition that was to be thrown open to all archi- 
tects of the state the school board was not to se- 
lect plans, but was merely to select an architect. 

All competitors are to receive a statement of 
size of buildings, floors, halls, classrooms, labora- 
tories, etc., and are to present the plan of a build- 
ing such as each thinks best, with detail plans and 
specifications. 

The board of education, under the advice of 
Mr. Ittner, will select the best architect, but not 
necessarily his plans. “We are to choose an 
architect and not plans,” said Mr. Ittner over 
and over. “From the plans and specifications 
we are to judge of the ability of the man to build 
what we decide later that we want built, and as we 
want it built. He will make the building plans 
later.” 

That fact has scarcely been out of mind 
a waking hour since. The man and what he 
shows himself capable of doing under direction, 
and not merely one plan presented!. How many 
lessons are in that simple fact! What he shows 
himself capable of doing, not merely what he has 
done! The assumption that he can do a better 
piece of work than he has done! He is to be 
chosen because he can do better than he has done! 

What a revolution will take place in school 
when that is the point of view! 


BADGER LEGISLATION AGAIN. 


We spoke some time ago of the commendable 
character of the educational legislation in Wis- 
consin. There is another instance of these pro- 
gressive laws in Section 485,E. Boards of school 
directors in cities of first, second, or third class 
are authorized to establish and maintain “for chil- 
dren and adult persons evening schools, vacation 
schools, reading rooms, library stations, debating 
clubs, gymnasiums, public playgrounds, public 
baths, and similar activities, and accommodations 
to be determined by such boards without charge 
to the residents of such cities.” 

There is a tax of two-tenths mill on all taxable 
property for the purpose of these activities. If 
the board of school directors in any city neglect 
or refuse to proceed as the act authorizes, a peti- 
tion of ten per cent. of the voters may call for a 
popular vote on the question. 

This is indeed an effective way of waking cities 
up to their opportunities for more educational 
and social work. The chief reason why many 
cities are backward in playgrounds, public baths, 
and social centres is ignorance. With a state law 
authorizing these movements, it is easy to call 
the attention of all public-spirited citizens to a 
practical measure of civic advancement. 
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INDECENT EXPLOITATION. 


Any one who knows Utah, even though he has 
no disposition to regard the saints as uniformly 
saintly, can but feel outraged at the style of treat- 
ment of this people in magazines that should 
have some regard for decency. 

We have known Utah for thirty-six years; we 
knew it in the days of Brigham Young and Orson 
Pratt. We knew it when the Gentile element 
was of no account, and we knew it when the Fed- 
eral government was enforcing its laws. We 
have known Salt Lake City and Provo, and a 
score of lesser places, far and near. We knew 
Utah and its people when there was no fear of 
outside interference, and we know the state as it 
is to-day, and we know how outrageous it is to 
hold up to the present generation the people of 
that section in such a way as to have the truth lie, 
and to have lies pass for truth. 

We hold no brief from them, but we believe 
that the way in which this people is sensationally 
exploited in the magazines is as indefensible as 


anything that has ever been launched upon the 
public. 


FUNDS ALL RIGHT. 


We gladly give prominence to the following 
official statement from the board of trustees of 
the Permanent Fund. We hope such an ex- 


amination and statement will be made, and made 
public, each year:— 


To the Educators of the United States:— 

Pursuant to agreement, the undersigned met in Chi- 
cago October 13 at 10 a. m., and proceeded at once to 
the First Trust and Savings bank of Chicago, without 
previous notice to the bank officials, for the purpose of 
examining the securities of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Upon our arrival and identification, the bank officials 
produced the strong box No. 388, in which only the 
securities of the National Education Association are 
kept. In the presence of the bank official, the strong 
box No. 388 was opened by him, and the securities 
were counted and checked by us one by one. We 
found that these securities tallied exactly with the 
printed report of the board of trustees for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1910, and ending june 30, 1911. 

We are authorized from this examination to state 
that all the securities, amounting to $180,000, are intact, 
and that no one has a key to the box containing the 
securities except the custodian. 

J. M. Greenwood, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 
J. Stanley Brown, 


Member Board of Trustees. 
Chicago, Ill., October 13, 1911. 
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CRITICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


There are critics and critics. The following 
in “The Apprenticeship Bulletin,” Boston, is in a 
good spirit. The criticisms are definite, and it 
behooves us to give as little ground for these criti- 
cisms as possible. There will always be some 
cause for complaint, because it is impossible to per- 
fect all pupils along all of these lines :— 

“1. Inability to concentrate attention on a 


thing and keep it there; a characteristic of city 
boys. 
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“2. Inability to use the hands; clumsy and 
blundering execution. 

“3. Imaceuracy in ordinary arithmetic—sim- 
ple multiplication and division. 

“4, Inability to handle problems from a practi- 
cal side. For instance, if they are asked to find 
how many cards of 3x5 inches size can be cut from 
a sheet measuring 8x16 inches, they do not reflect 
upon the practical conditions of the case, but 
simply divide the total area of the sheet (8x16) by 
that of the card (8x5) = 88-15. The real num- 
ber, of course, is six. 

“5. Want of sense of orderly arrangement and 
of its value in work. 

“6. The habit of thinking in form and number 
has not been cultivated. 


“Y, Very defective sense of responsibility.” 


BEST FRIENDS OF BOYS. 


We use this week a letter from C. A. Carlisle 
of the Studebaker Company, South Bend, Ind. 
It speaks for itself. It emphasizes the fact that 
the Journal of Education interests educators in 
the broadest sense, as we have occasion to know, 
but we do not. often have an opportunity to 
demonstrate it so clearly to our readers..- 

We deeply regret that we have not the financial 
independence that would allow us to take the 
time and money necessary for the promotion of 
such an international movement as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Carlisle. Oh, but it would be a 
glorious achievement, and could be accomplished 
if there were adequate financial resources. 


OPEN THE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


It is interesting to one who has the entire coun- 
try in his thought to see how out-of-date a city can 
be. There are several cities that still object to 
having the schoolhouse used by adults or by chil- 
dren except during school hours. 

Many cities have converted the schoolhouses 
into neighhorhood centres, and nothing but good 
has ever come from it. 

No city that has once thus broadened the use 
of school property has ever gone back to the pad- 
lock style of schoolhouse. 

To oppose the wider use of school buildings as 
social centres of many sorts is as backward as 
opposing the introduction of a manual train- 
ing course on the ground that carpentry belongs 
only in the carpenter’s shop. 


> 


SPEED LIMIT WITH AUTHORS. 


Some one has worked out the fact that since 
E. F. Benson began writing, some seventeen 
years ago, he has averaged two anda quarter 
volumes a year. H.°G. Wells, who first published 
in 1895, has brought out thirty-one books since 
then. G. K. Chesterton is credited with twelve 
volumes in the last six years, and Charles Marriott 
has written fifteen novels since 1901. Jack Lon- 
don has averaged about two books a year since 


1900, and David Graham Phillips was not far be- 
hind. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS. 


The medical school standards are being steadily 
raised. There are now four medical schools that 
require a full college course for matriculation, 
eight other schools of medicine require at least 
two years of standard college work, and forty-one 
require at least one year of college work. Eight 
state boards of medical examiners, those of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, and Kansas, 
have announced the requirement of one or more 
years of college work preliminary to taking up 
the study of medicine. 


Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, in his re- 
cent address in Cambridge on “The Harmony of 
the Cultural and Vocational,” made the very 
true remark that real culture came not so much 
from the pursuit of any particular studies as 
“from living, from the unselfish doing for others, 
from loving, hoping, succeeding, failing, from joys 
and sorrows.” Otherwise culture is a failure. 
He also uttered the unorthodox verity that there 
could be as much culture in boiling an egg as in 
digging Greek roots. 


Under the code of Pennsylvania boards shall, 
where they are not otherwise provided, purchase 
a United States flag, flagstaff, and the necessary 
appliances therefor, and shall display said flag 
upon or near each school building in clement 
weather, during school hours and at such times as 
the boards may determine. . 


Never inherit or absorb the prejudices of your 
friends. Make it clear to them that because 
they dislike some one is no reason why you 
should dislike him. It is a small calibre man or 
woman, however large his» position, who expects 
you to accept his enmities. 


Sixteen members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are on the program of the 
State Association on November 9 and 10. What 
other state association has a record like that? 


Regarding the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools, the Massachusetts legislature 


authorized it as early as 1862, nearly fifty years 
ago. 


Oklahoma has a territorial provision that a 
teacher cannot make a contract with a board of 
education until formally released by the previous 


board. 


In 1837 the total public school tax in Massa- 
chusetts was less than half a million dollars. 
Seventy years later it was nearly fifteen millions. 


Good work brings joy. If school work bores 
pupils there is something wrong. If it bores the 
teacher everything is wrong. 


In 201 cities there are 1,024 well equipped play- 
grounds, 


Children are as good as they are trained to be. 
All good teaching is intellectual habit making. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 

That stupendous engineering enterprise, the 
Panama canal, is being pushed rapidly forward, 
and is likely to be ready for operation much 
sooner than was expected when the United 
States took the construction over. The canal 
commission, in its annual report, is strenuous that 
early action should be taken in the establishment 
of tolls and regulations, in order that no time 
may be lost when the canal is ready for use. The 
commission is also strenuous that the rates 
should be such as not only to pay for the cost of 
maintenance, but to repay the capital invested. 
It is estimated that all the concrete in the great 
Gatun locks will be laid by June 1, 1912, and that, 
five months later, the locks on the Pacific side 
will be finished, except the gates, which will be 
ready June 1, 1913. By July 1, 1913, it is ex- 
pected that the great excavation through the 
Culebra cut will be completed. 


THE PENSION ROLL. 

It is a surprise to find, from the official figures, 
that, forty-six years after the close of the Civil 
War, the pension roll amounts to more than 
$157,000,000, and has diminished by only a little 
more than $3,000,000 during the year. The 
number of soldiers and sailors on the roll at the 
close of the fiscal year was 570,050; dependents 
and widows, 321,642; nurses, 406. There were 
529,884 survivors of the Civil War, 35,243 having 
died during the year. The average age of sur- 
vivors is now about seventy years. As to the 
charge that the pension roll is honeycombed with 
fraud, careful investigation during the year has 
disclosed only twenty-six cases of improper pen- 
sioning. The last pensioner of the Revolution- 
ary War, the daughter of a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, died during the year, at the age of ninety. 

THE CALIFORNIA ELECTION. 

The more that is known of the details of the 
recent California election, the more the con- 
servative mind is aghast at the substitution of 
such a process for the ordinary course of legis- 
lation. It appears that there was submitted to 
the voters a sheet containing the twenty-three 
propositions to be voted on, and arguments pro 
and con upon each. This material was printed 
in small and nearly unreadable type upon both 
sides of an immense sheet, and occupied alto- 
gether twelve square feet of space. That the 
average voter should take time to digest all this 
material and fit himself to vote intelligently on 
all the proposals is almost unthinkable. | More- 
over, all but four of the proposals,—the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall, and woman 
suffrage,—were not of a fundamental character, 
and were better suited to legislative action than 
to decision by popular vote. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PERIL. 

There seems to be no doubt that President 
Taft had a very narrow escape during his tour of 
California. The Cairtan viaduct, twenty miles 
north of Santa Barbara, a massive steel structure, 


was mined at two points early one morning, 
shortly before the special Taft train was due to 
pass over it. At one point eighteen and at the 
other point twenty-one sticks of dynamite were 
found. The men who laid the mines were dis- 
covered by the railroad watchman fortunately 
before they had time to adjust the fuses. They 
made their escape, and $5,000 reward has been 
offered for their apprehension. It is not known 
whether their dastardly attempt was. inspired by 
the shopmen’s strike on the, Southern Pacific, or 
whether it was the work of anarchists; but in 
either case, there can be little doubt that their in- 
tention was to wreck the President’s train. 


THE CHINESE REVOLT. 

The reports of the spread of the Chinese re- 
volt are confused and sensational, and it is neces- 
sary to discount a good deal from them; | but 
there can be no doubt that the movement has 
spread with great rapidity and that the rebels are 
well organized, well led, and surprisingly well 
supplied with money. This is not by any means 
to say that China is ready to become a republic, 
or that the mysterious person who is trying to 
interest the world’s financiers in the enterprise is 
destined to be the first President. But the re- 
volt against the Manchu dynasty is determined and 
wide-spread and has been considerably re-en- 
forced, apparently, by defections from the regular 
Chinese army. That it has been inspired, in part, 
by Japanese influence, is a suspicion which is 
natural enough, but there seems to be no evi- 
dence to sustain it. 


HOW THE EMERGENCY IS MET. 

On the other hand, the government at Pekin is 
meeting the emergency with surprising firmness 
and energy. There is no hand at the helm to 
compare with that of the late Empress Dowager, 
but there have been no signs of hesitation. The 
rapidity with which army corps have been mo- 
bilized and transported to the disturbed provinces 
proves the efficacy of the drill and discipline to 
which the Chinese army has been for some years 
subject under foreign instruction; and it can be 
appreciated all the better in this country by rea- 
son of our own recent experiment in that direc- 
tion on the Mexican frontier. The uncertain 
factor is the loyalty of the troops. If that can be 
relied upon, the rebellion probably can be sup- 
pressed. Happily, the rebels are apparently as 
desirous as the government to stand well with 
foreign powers, and there have been no outbreaks 
against foreigners. 

THE TURKISH POLICY. 

The new’ Turkish ministry has made an an- 
nouncement of. its, policy to the just-assembled 
Chamber of Deputies. Naturally, the announce- 
ment, so far as it has been made public, was some- 
what vague; but it embodied a resolute purpose 
to defend Ottoman rights at all costs. Coupled 
with this was a declaration of an intention so far 


(Continued on page 447:) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


The New Hampshire State Association held 
its largest and most inspiring meeting of all at 
Concord on October 19, 20, 21. - On Thursday 
evening the Schoolmasters’ Club held the best 
meeting in its history. The banquet was at the 
Eagle hotel, with eighty-eight present, and the 
speaking was said to be remarkably entertaining, 
inspiring, and helpful. 

The sessions of the association were in the 
beautiful auditorium-theatre, which was full to 
the limit at every session of Friday, and was well 
filled on Saturday forenoon. On Friday fore- 
noon the address of welcome was by the principal 
of the high school of Concord, and the response 
was by Harlan M. Bisbee, principal of Robinson 
Academy, Exeter. The addresses were upon 
“Modern Educational Problems,” by Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton, and upon “The Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of School 
of Education, Chicago. Both addresses were 
upon the most advanced modern lines, and the 
audience appeared to be enthusiastically in sym- 
pathy with every progressive idea in theory and 
in practice. 

Later in the session Dr. Judd spoke upon 
“Practical and Theoretical Education.” These 
two addresses gave Dr. Judd an opportunity to 
present to the teachers of the state two important 
phases of his educational creed. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute delivered a thrilling, entertaining, and inspir- 
ing address. There is no man on the platform 
who combines so many personal attractions as 
does Dr. Washipgton. There is no more keen 
and fascinating speaker, no man has behind him 
such a tragic experience, as none represents such 
a race tragedy. He has the orator’s art of 
mingling comedy with tragedy so that merriment 
relieves the pathetic in an artistic way. 

President W. H, P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity delivered his wholesome and spirited lecture 
on “Education by Contagion.” Dr. Faunce spent 
several years of his young manhood in Concord, 


including his high school years. 


Personally, as 
well as professionally, therefore, he is always a 
favorite in New Hampshire. 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia had 
the evening address, which included his “Per- 
sonal Glimpses of Celebrated Men and Women.” 
Dr. Conwell is the dean of the popular platform 
lecturers of America. 

Superintendent Bernard M. Sheridan of Law- | 
rence, Mass., gave a brilliant illustrated lecture on 
“American Schools and School Men.” 

The report of the Educational Council of New 
Hampshire was made by Superintendent E. W. 
Butterfield of Dover. 

The various sections held profitable sessions. 
In the Modern Language Section E. Spanhoofd 
of the St. Paul school spoke on “Translation” ; 
Professor P, O. Skinner of Dartmouth on 
“French Readers”; Professor A. K. Hardy of 
Dartmouth on “German Readers’; Professor R. 
Whoriskey of New Hampshire State College on 
“Enthusiasm in Modern Language Teaching.” 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston gave an enter- 
taining and enlightening account of “The Froebel 
Pilgrimage” of the past summer, and Professor 
Henry Holmes of Harvard University made some 
original and vitalizing “Proposals for Connecting 
the Kindergarten and the Primary Grades.” 

The Educational Council of New Hampshire 
held a session, presided over by Superintendent 
C. W. Bickford of Manchester. 

President Harry L. Moore of Wolfboro pre- 
sided with grace and dignity. He presented each 
speaker in brief, expressive, and attractive 
phrases. 

Attendance at New Hampshire Schoolmasters’ 
Club was eighty-four, and the president-elect is 
Superintendent J. A. MacDougall of Portsmouth. 

Officers-elect are: President, Harlan M. Bisbee, 
Exeter; vice-president, Joseph H. Blaisdell, La- 
conia; secretary, Elsie Fairbanks, Manchester ; 
treasurer, John Gault, Manchester; executive 
committee, Superintendent W. H. Slayton, 
Franklin, and Frank W. Lakeman. Nashua. 


~ 
> 


To capture the citadel of the child’s mind through love and sympathy; to lead pu- 
pils toward higher ideals of life and duty; to establish closer relations between home and 
school and state; to exalt purity of life and conduct ; to strengthen the moral tone of th: 
community; to make good men and women; to establish and dignify the profession of 
teaching; to mike education attractive; to magnify the state; to meet the need for edu- 
cated citizzaship; such is the exalted mission of the teacher.—Hon. Charles R. Skinner. 
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VERMONT STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Superintendent E. M. Roscoe. of Springfield 
presided over the largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting in the history of the Vermont State Asso- 
ciation at Montpelier. 

The enrollment was 1,311, which was 
200 more than ever before. Six years ago, when 
the association last met in Montpelier, the enroll- 
ment was larger than it had ever been, but that 
was only about one-half the enrollment at the 
same place this year. 

That was in 1905, and the number was 671. In 
1906, at Middlebury, it was 588, but at Burlington 
in 1907 it jumped to 1,085, at Rutland in 1908 it 
was 932, and at Burlington in 1909 it reached the 
previous high-water mark, 1,104, and at the same 
place last year it was 1,003. The average of the 
three meetings at Burlington was 1,064, and in 
other places the average of the last three held 
there was but 730. These figures make the 
record breaking at Montpelier all the more sur- 
prising. 

The enrollment this year .was more than half 
that of the teachers of the state. 

The energizing force on the executive commit- 
tee was Superintendent George S. Wright of St. 
Albans, and he was elected president for 1912 by 
an enthusiastic as well as unanimous vote. 

The great event of the session was the even- 
ing address of Dr. Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee Institute upon “The Negro and the 
Application of Education to Life.’ Dr. Wash- 
ington was at the New Hampshire Association the 
next afternoon, and we speak especially of him in 
connection with that association. : 

The rival of the Washington evening was the 
following evening, when Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold addressed the Women’s Club at the city 
hall auditorium. She had a large audience, and 
her address was in her inimitable style. Her 
topic was “Success in Teaching,” which gave play 
for the largest use of her varied experience and 
brilliant success in rural- school, as grammar 
school principal, as normal training school 
teacher, as supervisor in Syracuse and in Minne- 
apolis, as assistant superintendent in Boston, and 
as dean of Simmons College. Her platform art 
and skill are unsurpassed by educational speakers. 

The same evening the Schoolmasters’ Club had 
a banquet at the Pavilion hotel, at which 125 men 
feasted and remained through the speaking, which 
lasted until near midnight. The address of the 
evening was by Dr. A. E. Winship, Journal of 
Education, Boston, whose theme was “New Aims 
in Education.” The responsiveness of the audi- 
ence was as enthusiastic as any speaker could de- 
sire. 


Mayor S. S. Ballard extended the welcome of 
the city at the opening session and President 
Roscoe responded. The mayor is ardently de- 
voted to all interests of the city, and the presence 
of more than 1,300 visitors stirred him to his ut- 
most endeavor to have the city’s welcome worthy 
the occasion. 

President F. S. Luther of Trinity College made 
a notable address, practical and heroic, upon the 
question: “Are We Wasting Time in School and 
College?” 

Hon. Payson Smith, state superintendent of 
Maine, gave great satisfaction in an address. upon 
“The Characteristics of a Good School.” He was 
as practical as the multiplication table, as vital as 
the opinions of an expert, and every way inter- 
esting. 

Associate Superintendent C. Edwards Jones of 
Albany, N. Y., spoke three times to the great de- 
light of the three audiences. He is a master of 
every detail of the modern method and spirit of 
teaching. 

Professor Albert E. Brown of. the Lowell 
(Mass.) Normal school specialized admirably in 
the teaching of music, 

Principal William McAndrew of the Washing- 
ton Irving high school furnished the pyrotechnics 
of the session. He is in a class by himself in pro- 
fessional thought, in educational courage, in daz- 
zling literary art. His themes were: “Among 
Ourselves” and “Our Place in the General Ser- 
vice.” 

The wealth of local talent was a surprise even 
to the state teachers themselves. Among those 
who took an active part were Principal Martin G. 
Benedict of St. Johnsbury; Principal M. D. Chit- 
tenden, Burlington high school; Principal Earle 
W. Peckham of St. Albans; Miss Effie Moore of 
Burlington; Principal W. A. Beebe of Morrisville ; 
Professor Lambert) of Middlebury College; 
Principal I. V. Cobleigh, Burlington; Dr. A. E. 
Bishop of Montpelier Seminary; Superintendent 
C. D. Howe, Essex Junction; Miss Margarette 1. 
Tilley, Essex Junction; Principal A. M. Eldredge, 
Burlington; Miss M. M. Deyett, Burlington; 
Principal Rose.Lucia, Montpelier; Miss Eva L. 
Wilde, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. Kate E. Terrill, Mont- 
pelier; Principal Arthur R. Merrill, Lyndon 
Centre; Mrs. W. P. Smith, St. Johnsbury; Princi- 
pal G, Leland Green, Randolph; Professor J. L. 
Hills, University of Vermont; Miss Mabel Ellis, 
St. Albans; Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, St. Johns- 
bury ; Superintendent E. L. Ingalls, Hartford. 

This was a genuinely great meeting in number, 
in spirit, and in wise utterances. 


All animal life is sensitive to environment, but of all living things the child is the 


most sensitive. A child absorbs environment. 


It is the most susceptible t in the 


world to influence, and if that force be applied rightly and constantly when the child is in 
its most receptive condition, the effect will 
Luther Burbank. 


be pronounced, immediate, and permanent.— 
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BOOK TABLE. 


INDIVIDUALITY. By Edward L. Thorndixe. River- 
side Educational Monographs. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 60 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This is the most influential effort thus far made to 
loosen the clutch which traditional uniformity has long 
had in graded schools and is rapidly getting in rural 
schools. It is not as complete as the recent work of E. 
A. Kirkpatrick, or as illustrative through incidents and 
the study of influences as Thistleton Mark’s book, but it 
is so specific, so illuminating, so intense that it clinches 
every naif driven home, and in half a hundred small 
pages says more that hits the mark directly without a 
needless word than any book we have read in many a 
day. Would that every teacher in a closely-graded sys- 
tem had to read this book once a month and pass an 
examination on it every week. Then if a teacher did 
not loosen up, the case would be hopeless. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. Developed in a Se- 
ries of Problems. By Members of the Department of 
Political Economy of the University of Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Cloth. 144 pp. Every 
other leaf blank. Price, $1.00, net. Postage, 15 cents. 
Scarcely a year has passed since the original volume 

came from the press, and yet so quickly was the edition 

exhausted that a second, greatly revised, expanded, and 
to a considerable extent re-written, has been issued. It 
is the outgrowth of a three-years’ experiment in elemen- 
tary economic instruction. It is the success of the ex- 
periment that made this book possible. The method is 
almost wholly new. 

Here are a series of problems designed, by their solu- 
tion, to guide students in their reading, giving definite- 
ness and directness to classroom discussion. The bulk 

-of the book is in questions, of which there are from 

eight to thirty-eight under each problem,—in all about 

1,500 questions. Apparently two-thirds of the type is in 

-questions. The use of these questions is the genius of 

this treatment of the subject. It is surely a fascinating 

method of approaching a subject as thoroughly alive as 
is the subject of economics. / 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC COURSE—ALTBER- 
NATE BOOK TWO. By Eleanor Smith. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. (6x8). 160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Eleanor Smith has never failed to impress her profes- 
sional ideals upon any book that she has ever written, 
and her power‘as a leader in public school music teach- 
ing was never better demonstrated than in this remark- 
ably captivating series. The general thought underlying 
the plan of this book is that children learn to sing by 
singing; that musical experience must be the foundation 
of all study; that a definite plan of leading children to 
observe and study familiar songs must first of all be es- 
tablished; and that the child should learn to read music, 
to sing unfamiliar songs by reason of his equipment and 
study of familiar songs. It is intended for use in 
schools where a variety of rote songs and a large 
amount of imitative singing in connection with sight 
reading is desired. While it puts great emphasis on 
imitation as the foundation of all musical development, 
it makes provision early for close observation of musi- 
cal structure. The songs are carefully graded, proceed- 
ing from very simple melodies the form of which is ob- 
vious, up to more difficult songs to be read at sight or 
to be learned by rote. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY. By George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 470 pp. Price, $1.30. 

In 1888 George A. Wentworth copyrighted a text- 
book on plane and solid geometry that set a new 
standard for secondary school work in mathematics. In 
ine twenty-five years since then literally millions of 
young people have studied his text-books. wis second 
revision by eminent present-day mathematicians places 
the book in the front rank, both pedagogically and scien- 
tifically. It has the original Wentworth simplicity of 
treatment, clearness of expression, symmetry of page. 
In every respect the Wentworth ideals have been re- 
spected and improved upon by the application of all 


modern mathematical knowledge and professional ad- 
vance, 


THE METCALF-CALL READDPRS. By Robert C. 
Metcalf, Litt. D., and Arthur Deerin Call. A Primer 
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by Bertha Browning Cobb; price, 30 cents. A First 

Reader by Bertha Browning Cobb; price, 30 cents. A 

Second Reader by Miss Cobb; price, 35 cents. A 

Third Reader by Kate Louise Brown; price, 45 cents. 

Boston, New York, and Chicago: Thompson, Brown & 

Co. (Johnson, Blagden & McTurnan). 

Although each book has a special author, Messrs. 
Metcalf and Call have had their hand on the work in its 
every part. The new publishers—for Messrs. Johnson, 
Blagden & McTurnan have made a new firm out of the 
well-known house of Thompson, Brown & Co.—are evi- 
dently entering upon educational life at its best. Miss 
Cobb shows herself to be an expert in the making of 
school readers for little people, and Kate Louise Brown 
has made one of the most valuable Third Readers upon 
the market. Although the material is classic, she has 
used it in a way that imparts a rare personal flavor even 
to selections from masterpieces. 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. By 
Agnes R. Matthews. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. [ilustrated. 161 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

“The Seven Champions of Christendom” is a romance 
of the age of chivalry. The tales it tells are full of 
wonders, but there is truth enough in them to make a 
bridge from the enchanted forests of fairyland to the 
more definite facts of history. Children from eight to 
ten years of age will be interested in the book for the 
sake of the stories, which combine fairy lore and spirited 
adventure. Older children may profit by the vivid and 
accurate portrayal of the form and spirit of the institu- 
tion of chivalry, and will doubtless find it a helpful 
preface to the reading of Scott as well as an alluring in- 
troduction to the study of the history of chivalry and 
the crusades. The author’s preface sets forth convinc- 
ingly the purpose in writing the book, and the introduc- 
tion explains concisely and competently the historical 
significance of chivalry. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. Illus- 
trated in color by Ethel Everett. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Price, $1.50, net; postage, 15 
cents. 

This beautiful holiday edition of the “Christmas 
Carol” makes its appearance very appropriately on the 
eve of its famous author’s centenary. The carol is the 
first, and perhaps the best, of that series of tales of 
peace and good-will with which, at Christmas time, the 
name .of Dickens is so pleasantly associated. It was 
the “Christmas Carol” that influenced the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world to keep Christmas better, and as is- 
sued in its present artistic shape its influence will ex- 
tend farther than ever. In all details, of type, page de- 
sign, illustrations, and binding, care has been taken to 
produce a high-class book. To express it as Dickens 
might have done, this is pre-eminently “a book for those 
who know how to keep Christmas well.’”’ It is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful book, and the price is slight for such 
a work of art. 


HISTORIC INVENTIONS. By Rupert 8S. Holland. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. LIllus- 


trated. 295 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Young people never cease to find fascination in the 
genuine struggles and triumphs of inventors, and in this 
book are to be found, charmingly told, all the interest- 
ing and important phases of the lives and efforts of 
eleven great geniuses from Gutenberg and his printing- 
press to the Wrights and their air-ships. The other in- 
ventions here emphasized are enamel, telescope, steam- 
engine, spinning-jenny, cotton gin, steamboat, safety 
lamp, locomotive, telegraph, reapers, sewing-machine, 
telephone, electric light, and wireless telegraphy. 
CHAUCER: SELECTED POEMS. Selected and edited 

by Oliver Farrar Emerson, Ph. D. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Cloth. 257 pp. Price, 80 cents, 

net. 

This is the most varied grouping of the writings of 
Chaucer to be found in a school edition at a erate 
price. The introduction is adequate without being bur- 
densome. The notes are suggestive and sufficient. The 
glossary is one that students can use with an ordinary 
school of preparation. 


A DICKENS READER. Arranged by Ella M. Powers. 
Riverside Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
158 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is Dickens’s year. The one-hundredth . anniver- 
sary of his birth will be on February 7. This book of 
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selections or its equivalent should be read by every 

class above the fourth before that time. There are 

gems taken from “Nicholas Nickleby,” “The Pickwick 

Papers,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” “A Christmas 

Carol,” “American Notes,” “David Copperfield,” “Oliver 

Twist,” “Bleak House,” “Dombey and Son,” “Martin 

Chuzzlewit,” “Sketches by Boz,” and “Barnaby Rudge.” 

GREAT BEAR ISLAND. By Arthur E. McFarlane, 
author of “Redney McGaw,” etc. I[llustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. : 

This excellent story deals with the adventures of four 
boys who spend a summer camping in the northern 
woods. They are sent by their fathers to find and be- 
friend a harmless, half-witted man, who has been made 
the butt of cruel jokes by the men of the logging and 
lumber camps. The book is full of action. Bach char- 
acter is a keen, lively lad, with individual likings and 
tastes which sometimes conflict, but which furnish 
plenty of opportunities for fun during the weeks in 
which they camp on “Great Bear Island.” 

THE KNIGHT ERRANT: A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 
By Robert Alexander Wason. Illustrated by Hanson 
Booth. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 398 
pp. Price, $1.25, net; $1.37 by mail. 

When we say “a novel to to-day” we mean it defi- 
nitely. It is a distinct story of one side of the economic 
and sociological life of the city of to-day. While the 
view of life is not the highest, it is a vigorous portrayal 
of one of the better phases of the development of char- 
acter. It is the story of a struggle between a girl with 
ideals and a rich young man who finally accepted her 
ideals and failed to achieve what she aspired to for him, 
but a better life eventuated for both of them. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR SEVENTH AND 

EIGHTH GRADES. By J. W. Sewell. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 310 pp. Price, 65 

cents. 

This text-book in English is good pedagogital material 
stiffened and steadied by common sense. The book Is 
definitely focused for teaching technical grammar and 
composition. It is planned wholly for these two years. 
It is not a high school book and is not an elementary 
book. It is based on the fact that there must be suffi- 
cient acquaintance with grammar to form a groundwork 
for an actual understanding of the technique of good 
composition. The composition exercises cover a wide 
range and exemplify the principles of structure. The 
lessons in grammar are not an end in themselves, but 
are the basis of practice upon the principles of structure. 
The book is not a text-book in grammar, but so much of 
grammar as is directly useful in composition. It is an 
admirable working out in text-book form of the emi- 
nently successful teaching of English in the schools of 
Nashville. 

SPRING BLOSSOMS: DOINGS OF LITTLE PEOPLE 
AND ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
Profusely illustrated in colors. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Southern Publishing Association. 

This is a sure winner with the little people, every 
page being attractive in illustration and interesting in 
story or rhyme, while the variety is such as to captivate 
every taste of children. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ALASKA. By Katharine 
-Berry Judson. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. Cloth. 
Sixty full-page illustrations. 150 pp. Price, $1.50, 
net. 

Katharine B. Judson has made a marked success in a 
new field, the folklore of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. Of course specialists in folklore will welcome 
this book on Alaska, and its predecessors on the Pacific 
Northwest are of surpassing interest, but beyond that, 
the more than sixty beautiful and significant full-page 
pictures and the novelty of the stories themselves are 
of interest to the general reader. It is one of the rare 
books that is in a class wholly by itself. 


. THE KATY DID SERIES. By Susan Coolidge. New 


editions, with illustrations by William A. McCullough, 

comprising “What Katy Did,” “What Katy Did 

Next,” and “What Katy Did at School.” Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 3 vols. Price, $4.50; 

Separately, $1.50 each. 

Susan Coolidge’s interest has never lessened. Every 
generation of girls has its Susan Coolidge period as 
definitely as a Louisa M. Alcott period, and the height of 
her power as a story writer is in her “Katy Did” books, 
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which are here republished in most delightful form. 
The type is large and clear, the pictures are new and at- 
tractive, and the binding is most serviceable. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING. By William Walker At- 
kinson. Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne, publisher. 
Cloth. 196 pp. Price, $1.00. 

If you want heroic thinking you will get it in this 
book. If you want the latest New Thought, and then 
go a little beyond, you can do it here. If you want to 
know the possibilities of a wide-awake mind when it 
tries to see what it can do when unfettered, you will 
know it when you have read “The Mystery of Being.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“Practical Botany.’’ By J. Y. Bergen and O. W. Caldwell.——“‘An 
American History’’ By D. 8.Muzzey. Price, $1.50.—*Coming’s 
Semiannual School Record.” Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Girls and Education.” By L. B. R. Briggs. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘*Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster's First and Second 
Bunker Hill Orations.” Edited by F. A. Smart. Price, 25 cents. 


pany. 

“The Learning Process.” By +. 8. Colvin. Price, $1.25.——“Uni- 
versities of the World.” Sy Charlies F. Thwing. Price, $2.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*History in the Elementary Schools.” By W. F. Bliss. Price, 80 
cents. ——“‘ Plane Geometry.” By C. A. Hartand D.D.Feldman. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The Shadow Men.” By Donald Richberg. Price, $1.25,——The 
Twelfth Christmas.’ By Marjorie Kenton Cook.——‘‘Ben King’s 
Southland Melodies.” Chicago: Forbes & Co, 

“Five Hundred Regents’ Questions in Biology and re By 
8. C. Kimm.——"*Questions in Municips! Civics.” By A. A. Giesecke. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

‘“*America the Beautiful and Other Poems.”’ By K.L. Bates. Price, 
$1.25. New York: T. ¥. Crowell Company. 

“Medieval Story.” By W. W. Laurence. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Columbia Uuiversity Press. 
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A NEW NATURE READER 


That Will Solve Your Nature-Study Problem 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR 


By LoRE SHARP 


Professor of English, Boston University, Autbor of ‘‘The Lay 
of the Land,” *‘The Face of the Fields,” etc. 


The first book in a series of Nature Readers, de- 
voted to the seasons, by the well-known nature 
writer, Dallas Lore Sharp. “The Fall of the 
Year,” in delightfully simple and picturesque lan- 
guage, portrays the sights, souncs, and experiences 
that make the autumn a season of never failing 
interest and beauty. 


Profusely illustrated by Robert Brace Horsfall 
Price, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educationa! news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 24-27: California Teachers’ 
Association (northern section), 
Chico; president, Lulu E. White. 
Redding. 

October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 


Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 26, 27, 28: Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Minneapolis; 
president, George F. James, Min- 
neapolis. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
temple, Boston; president, Charles 
8S. Clark, Somerville. 


October 27: Sixty-fourth annual con- 
vention Hampden County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield; Prin- 
cipal Howard Conant, Holyoke. 


October 27, 28: The Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Elizabeth Mercer, 
Akron, Ohio. 


October 28: Bristol County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Aftleboro, Mass. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
Nerth Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald,.Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 2, 3, 4: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec- 
retary, J. Henry Cone. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 


ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 8, 9, 10: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, Edith A. Lathrop, Clay 
Centre; secretary, W. T. Stock- 
dale, Chadron. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Milwaukee; president, 
L. 8. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9: Inauguration of Elmer 
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Reproductions of Statues, Busts and Reliefs of all Periods 
for Schoolroom Decoration 
Large Variety of Historical Subjects. Illustrated catalogue free to schools upon application 


P. P. CAPRONI AND BROTHER 


1914-1920 Washington Street 


Ellsworth Brown, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines; president, 
Fred Mahannah, Mason City; sec- 
retary, O. BE. Smith, Indianola. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school; secretary, 
Hon. Payson Smith. 


November 10, 11: Central Association 
of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Seience Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; secretary, B. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 


- Boston 


chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 


president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
ae Association, St. Louis, 

oO. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE, 


That Maine common school teach- 
ers are becoming more professional 
as a class is shown by the statistics 
for the past school year compiled in 
the state school department. A 
splendid increase is shown in the 
number of teachers who are gradu- 
ates of norma! schools. More teach- 
ers are holders of state teachers’ 
certificates than ever before. The 
gain in this number is about twenty- 
three -per cent. 

The increase over last year in the 
number of normal trained teachers is 
236. The proportion of teachers 
with normal training is increasing 
year by year. In the past ten years 
the proportion of teachers so trained 
to the whole number employed has 
increased from eighteen per cent. to 
wee per cent. 


Interest in teachers’ meetings is 
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larger by 606 than the number re- 
ported last year. More than half the 
teachers employed in the*common 
schools throughout-the entire. state 
attended at least one convention for 
teachers—state, county, .docal 
meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Once again scholars 
from all parts of this ¢coun- 
try and from other countries were 
assembled in New England, this 
time to honor the induction of Dr. 
Murlin as president of Boston Uni- 
versity. A few more than a hundred 
delegates from universities, colleges, 
and other educational institutions 
were at the inauguration, and the 
ceremonies in Jacob Sleeper ‘hall 
and in the New Old South church 
‘were impressive as only college in- 
augurations, with which we have be- 
come so familiar of late in New Eng- 
land, can be. 

Dr. Murlin in his address showed 
that he was awake to the opportu- 
nities and duties of a municipal uni- 
versity such as the one over which 
he is to preside,—a municipal uni- 
versity not in the sense of one sup- 
ported by the municipal treasury, 
but in the sense that its great aim 
is to serve the municipality. As 
President Lowell reminded the dele- 
gates, Boston University has for 
two years been leading in municipal 
service, in giving its courses for 
teachers who are working in our 
public schools. To serve Boston is 
the task of President Murlin, as laid 
down by himself in his address on 
last Friday morning, and, as it was 
put in one of the addresses of wel- 
come, “to serve not only official Bos- 
ton, but suburban Boston, as well, 
and Massachusetts Boston, New 
England Boston, and United States 
Boston,” a phrase which was un- 
fortunately too late for the Boston 
number of Life. 

In his charge to the new president, 
after a brief review of the history of 
the institution, ex-Governor Bates 
said: “We call you, sir, not to 
honor, though there be honor in it, 
‘but we call you to struggle and con- 
flict. We call you not to ease, but 
to labor, not to selfish pleasure, but 
to unselfish living. We limit not the 
field of your activity, but with high 
confidence in your leadership we 
place you in a position of power un- 
fettered save by the injunction to 
make this university not beautiful, 
not great, not honored, but useful to 
men, knowing that in usefulness it 
will find beauty, greatness, and 
honor. 

“By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the trustees of Boston 
University, I now entrust to your 
‘keeping its charter, seal, and keys, 
and I induct you, Lemuel Herbert 
Murlin, into the presidency of this 
university, and confer upon you all 
the privileges, immunities, and 
honors pertaining to that position.” 

The meeting in the afternoon was 
given up to a discussion on “Four 
Aspects of Education”: “The Col- 
lege,” President McConnell of De 
Pauw University; “The Law 
School,” Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, chief 
justice of the Massachusetts supreme 
court; “The Medical School,” Hon. 
Eugene H. Porter; “The Theological 
Scheol,” Rev. Charles R. Brown, di- 
tector of Yale Divinity school. 

Lemuel Herbert Murlin, who_ be- 


comes the president of Boston Uni- 
versity in the forty-second year,ol,its 
existence, was born im” ‘Mefcer 
county, ., in 1861. His career as 
student covered many colleges and 
universities, ‘both here in America 
and<abroad. He taught in Fort 
Wayne College for a year, and in the 
following year, 1886, he was ordained 
into the Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry,.and was a pastor in Fort 
Wayne, Knightsville, and Vincennes 
for eight years. Since 1894 he has 
been president of Baker University 
in Baldwin, Kan. 

BOSTON. The university exten- 
sion courses in Boston this year are 
offered by a commission represent- 
ing Harvard, Tufts, Institute of 
Technology, Boston College, Boston 
University, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Wellesley, and Simmons. The 
courses offered céver a wide range 
of valuable subjects, and the oppor- 
tunity. of getting such excellent in- 
struction should be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

A new plan for schoo! athleties 
was suggested to the school commit- 
tee recently by Superintendent Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, which was laid onthe 
table for further consideration. The 
plan provides that the board take 
charge of the athletics and appro- 
priate $5,000 to cover the expenses 
of equipment and renting of grounds. 

One of Boston’s old-time school 
teachers, Miss Sarah E. Leonard, 
has just resigned, after service cov- 
ering about forty years, chiefly in the 
Harvard Grammar school in 
Charlestown. 


The ninth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association was held 
Saturday at Simmons College. The 
address of welcome was delivered by 
President Lefavour of Simmons, and 
President Read of the association 
gave his annual report. Arthur J. 
Meredith of the Salem Normal 
school spoke on “Professional and 
Technical Training of Commercial 
Teachers,” and Walter A. Hawkins 
of the Jordan Marsh Company spoke 
on “Bread and Butter Education.” 
A. W. Holmes of Providence told 
“What a Business Man Expects of 
His Bookkeeper and Stenographer.” 
At the afternoon session there were 
addresses by Professor Cole of Har- 
vard, Frank P. Spears of the Y. M. 
C. A., George Hopkins of the Loose- 
Wiles Company, and Franklin Ganse 
of the Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club held its annual meeting at the 
City Club last Saturday, and there 
were about 150 present to hear a dis- 
cussion on “Sex Hygiene,” by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston, and 
Superintendent William D. Parkin- 
son of Waltham, following the an- 
nual dinner, at which President 
Henry Whittemore was toastmaster. 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot said sex 
hygiene, which was tabooed in the 
public schools, would sooner or later 
become part of the curriculum. He 
thought that there should be more 
knowledge of this subject for the 
benefit of the public health, and he 
predicted that in a short time it 
would be looked upon in the proper 
light, and subjects now thought too 
delicate to teach before school chil- 
dren would take the prominent place 
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they deserve. Superintendent Wi- 
liam D. Parkingon of Waltham 
viewed the subject from the view- 
point of a teacher, and read a papér 
which dealt frankly with the mattefs 
which he believed should be taught, 
but with caution, to the children of 
the public schools. He spoke with 
pride of the lack of scandal in the 
public schools of America, and said 
that the relations of the sexes were 
closer in the schoolroom than prob- 
ably any other place. Dr. Eliot said 
that thefe was a wide movement 
throughout the whole country for 
the suppression of diseases which to- 
day literally dot the communities. 
“The movement is not a physical 
problem or a physical reform, but an 
ethical reform, .and the American 
home and American mothers must 
be protected. Statistics are indefi- 
nite and inadequate, and those ob- 
tainable are underestimated because 
of the natural secrecy which suf- 
rounds diseases of a private nature,” 
The following officers were clected: 
President, Harland P. Amen, princi- 
pal of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.; vice-presidents, Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, superintendent of 
Boston schools, Frank A. Fitzpat- 
rick, American Book Company, Wal- 
lace C. Boyden, principal Boston 
Normal school; secretary and treas- 
urer, Herbert L. Morse, principal of 
the George Putnam school, Rox- 
bury. 

BRIDGEWATER. The State 
Normal school opened this year with 
a registration of 345 students, the 
largest number ever in attendance. 
During the last three years the 
school has increased forty per cent. 
in membership, and at the present 
time one-half of the school is on 
three or four-year courses. In Sep- 
tember 205 applied for entrance to 
the new classes; of these 152 were 
admitted. The new greenhouse 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stevens 
is completed and in use as a labora- 
tory for student work. It is situated 
in the large science garden. Already 
the classes have started all the slips 
and cuttings that will be needed in 
the spring for the decoration of the 
extensive grounds of the school, and 
also they have started the crops of 
relishes for the dormitory table this 
winter. The choice has been made 
of the new members of the Glee 
Club under the direction of Miss C. 
C. Pruice. They have begun prac- 
tice for the concert to be given in the 
spring. A Dramatic Club has been 
organized by Miss Anna W. Brown, 
teacher of reading, for the purpose 
of encouraging the dramatization of 
the best selections in the schools. 

HOLYOKE. The school commlt- 
tee here recommended at a recent 
meeting that “this school committee 
take the necessary steps to have sub- 
mitted to the voters of Holyoke for 
their acceptance at the next city elec- 
tion the act of 1907, chapter 498, en- 
titled an act to authorize cities and 
towns to establish pension fund for 
teachers in the public schools.” It is 
encouraging to see Holyoke falling in 
line with Brookline, Lynn, Nahant, 
and Pittsfield. 

MEDFORD. Figures representing 
the registration of students in the 
yarious departments of Tufts and 
Jackson Colleges show a decrease of 
five in the freshman class of Tufts 
College this year, as compared with 
jast year’s class. The entering class 
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at Jackson is four greater this year 
than last. The total registration in 
Tufts, exclusive of the medical and 
dental schools, is 443, two less than 
last year. 


WELLESLEY. Miss Ellen Fitz 
Pendleton, for the past ten years 
dean of Wellesley, was inaugurated 
as president of that college on Octo- 
ber 19. The ceremonies were at- 
tended with all the dignity of inaugu- 
rations to New England college 
presidencies, which have been quite 
frequent in the past two years. 
There were delegates from some 
eighty-eight universities, colleges, or 
associations at Wellesley, each of 
whom brought messages of congrat- 
ulation and Godspeed. Addresses 
were made on behalf of the faculty 
by Angie Clara Capen; on behalf of 
the alumnae, by Frances Scudder 
Williams; on behalf of the under- 
graduates, by Anna Katharine Bing- 
ham, and with the address of Presi- 
dent Pendleton the forenoon cere- 
monial closed. Luncheon in honor 
of the delegates was served at Col- 
lege hall, and the ceremonies began 
again in the chapel at 3 p. m. The 
presidents of Harvard, Brown Uni- 
versity, Vassar, and Oberlin spoke. 
The afternoon ceremony was _fol- 
lowed by a reception, held by the 
iresident and the delegates in the 
Pictisworth Art Museum. Miss Pen- 
dleton emphasized in her address the 
all-importance of English, mathe- 
matics, and Bible history in the col- 
lege curriculum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. President 
Faunce, in his annual report to the 
corporation of Brown University, 
says :— 

“Our new endowment fund was 
fairly started by our reception of the 
offer of $150,000 from the general 
education board. Since that time we 
have received eight gifts of $25,000 
each, and other smaller gifts, 
amounting to $50,000. This makes 
the total amount now conditionally 
pledged $400,000—a most auspicious 
beginning. But we cannot conceal 
the fact that the hardest part of our 
task still remains. We must organ- 
ize our forces and prosecute our task 
with vigor. We must show our 
friends everywhere just what this 


adopted the whole system ! 
saving had .been 50%. 


We 


do more. 
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One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


new endowment is needed for. The 
need is threefold. We need to in- 
crease the salaries of our teaching 
staff. We must secure a pension 
fund for our retired professors. We 
must have an endowment for the 
maintenance of the John Hay li- 
brary. As regards the first of these 
objects, little need be said. The 
maximum salary of our professors is 
$250 higher than it was forty years 
ago—that fact is eloquent enough. 
As regards the maintenance of the 
John Hay library, the expense for 
light, heat, and administration is of 
course greatly increased, and such 
expense is a fixed charge, for which 
no provision has been made. As re- 
gards the pension fund of $500,000, 
needed to care for our retired teach- 
ers in future years, the last report of 
the Carnegie Foundation states the 
facts most cogently.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
Yale’s budget for 1911-1912 is 
$1,458,929. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Mayor Gay- 
nor signed the legislative bill pro- 
viding equal pay for men and women 
teachers in the public schools on last 
Thursday. The teachers who have 
fought for this equality for years now 
lack only the approval of Governor 
Dix to make their success complete. 
In his comment on the measure 
Mayor Gaynor said:— 

“After careful consideration, I see 
that I should accept this bill for the 
city. It gives the women teachers in 
our common schools equal pay with 
the men teachers in all the grades. 
They now have equal pay in only 
some of the grades. The legislature 
has passed this bill several times in 
recent years. Its will should not be 
vetoed again. The rule of equal pay 
to men and women teachers is noth- 
ing new. It already prevails in over 
one-half of the large cities of this 
country. Instead of lessening the 
number of men teachers it will in- 
crease it. The economical reason for 
appointing women teachers because 
they are paid less is removed by it.” 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can’t 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


The first quarterly meeting of the 
High School Teachers’ Association 
was held on October 21. Professor 
Charles H. Judd of Chicago Univer- 
sity spoke on “Efficiency in Schools, 
High and _ Elementary.” Other 
speakers were Superintendent Max- 
well and Professor Hanus. 

The following editorial comment 
on the equal pay discussion in this 
city appeared recently in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, a paper 
which has the interests of education 
at heart:— 

_“At the last hearing in New York 
city on the issue of equal pay for 
men teachers and women teachers a 
representative of the United Tax- 
payers’ Association, with a member- 
ship of 5,000, made the women indig- 
nant by saying that ‘the best custom- 
ers of the transatlantic steamship 
lines are school teachers who go to 
Europe every year.’ They are good 
customers, though not so good as 
the importers who go across every 
few months to buy diamonds or silks, 
or the rich people who go whenever 
the whim seizes them and engage the 
best cabins or suites of cabins. But 
there are not many of them. Even 
college professors as a rule cannot 
afford to go every year; for the 
teacher on a modest salary a summer 
abroad such as every educator ought 
to have in the interest of culture, 
means long economizing both before 
and after the too-short trip. Our 
teachers who go abroad are often 
criticised or laughed at for their 
haste and the desperate earnestness 
with which they study museums and 
churches, but this is unfair; they 
would be plad to spend more time if 
they could afford it. Teachers travel 
too little rather than too much, and 
no argument for cutting their pay 
will be found in their occasional edu- 
cational trips abroad.” 


CLINTON. President 
has anounced that President Taft, 
Vice-President Sherman, and Sena- 
tor Root will be among the speakers 
at the centennial celebration of Ham- 


Stryker 
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Plains how your monthly savings 
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ilton College next June. Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Root are graduates of 
the institution. 

BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association is holding a 
teachers’ excursion on Saturday 
aboard the New York sight-seeing 
yacht. The trip will cover all New 
York harbor, with a view. of the 
largest fleet of American war vessels 
ever assembled as a special feature. 
The Brooklyn navy yard and one of 
the new battleships are to be open 
for the teachers to visit. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. ‘The Division of 
Education exhibit of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Museum is a most useful 
collection of material. ‘he exhibit 
includes Education and Social Econ- 
omy classed in the following order:— 

Education—Elementary, kindergar- 
ten schools, elementary schools, rural 
schools, °* evening and vacation 
schools, trades schools, school gar- 
dens; Secondary, high schools, man- 
ual training schools, normal schools; 
Higher Education, colleges and uni- 
versities, technical schools, profes- 
sional schools, libraries, art schoo!s; 
Special Education, industrial schools, 
business and commercial schools, 
correspondence schools. 

Social Economy—Public Charities, 
institutions for the blind, deaf, 
feeble-minded, institutional homes, 
hospitals for sick and injured, hos- 
pitals for the insane; Penal Institu- 
tions, juvenile courts, houses of de- 
tention, reformatories, jails, work- 
houses, penitentiaries; Civic Associa- 
tions, Tenement House, Public Park, 
Public Playground, Public Bath, Va- 
cant Lot, and Social Settlement Asso- 
ciations, Social Centres, department 
of health, social systems in factory 
and shop, industrial statistics, state 
banking. 

There are innumerable interest- 
ing pictures and studies which 
one might study and enjoy for hours 
as one enjoys an art museum. The 
evolution of the school building from 
the seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies, industrial and domestic sci- 
ence departments, kindergarten occu- 
pations, public park display, and win- 
ter work at school settlement houses 
are but a few of the valuable exhib- 
its. The reading room and library 
are just the sort of thing that the 
teacher needs to keep him in the van- 
guard of modern teachers. The free 
circulating loan collection of lantern 
slides for educational use is- another 
feature of great practical use. 


PHILADELPHIA. The John 
Marshall School News, published at 
the John Marshall school, Frank- 
ford; Philadelphia, has successfully 
rounded its first year of existence. It 
is “devoted to the interests of the 
John Marshall school and education 
generally,” and is the sort of sheet 
that should be published in more of 
our schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The Northeast- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Association has 
changed the time of its: annual meet- 
ings from February to October, in 
hope of having better weather condi- 
tions for their gatherings. On the 
—— this year are President 

aunce of Brown University, Ex- 
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WANTED, HIGH .GRADE SCHOOL MAN 


Well located in New England 


To act as General Agent in N. E. States for our 


School Maps and ManikKins 


A distiactly Superior Set of Naps 
in a distinctly Superior Map Case 


YAGGY Manikin ever published 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, srreer 


altogether the best 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWINO 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUN 
These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 


offer a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 


orking Drawings are made, of accurat 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. 


and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These dr 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found i 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


No models or solids are needed 
awings make 
been prohibi- 
n this course. 
Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chica 


pany, 80 Wabash 


go: Thomas Chariee Com- 


Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Used in the Extension Teaching at Columbia University 
Books in use: “ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.20. “Practical Course in Touch 


Typewriting,’’ 75 cents. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YERK 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America, It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and ful) in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


Governor Folk of Missouri, and 
Commissioner Claxton. 
CINCINNATI. The fifth annual 
convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation is to be held here November 
2, 3, and 4. The advance program 
shows a host of great workers as 
speakers, and the meeting will bring 
the subject of industrial education to 
the public attention in a forceful way. 


WISCONSIN. 


STANLEY. E. A. Baird succeeds 
Merl M. Ames as superintendent. 


MADISON. Dr. Sara I. Morris, 


a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, succeeds Dr. 
Denniston as medical adviser of 
women at the State University. 

The agency maintained by the uni- 
versity has secured teaching posi- 
tions for graduates during this past 
year. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. One of the greatest 
educational meetings ever held in 
Nebraska, perhaps the greatest, is to 
be held in this city on November 8 
to 10. The preliminary program 1s 
out, and shows a list of great speak- 
ers, including William G. Frost, 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


the Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N.Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 
2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bie. Les Angeles, Cai., 238 Deugias Bldg. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogae 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypes, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. AsBuRY PrT- 
MAN, Principal. 


THEPARKER 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


C. J. Albert, Manager 
Best Schools and Coiages everywhere our 
Western 


Twenty-sixth year. 
our new booklet a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
The Eastern Teachers’ 


Agency 


Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Reputation founded 


Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
An American History rr. Muzzey Ginn & Co., Boston $1.50 
History in the Elementary School............... Bliss American Book Co., N.Y, 80 
Plane Hart and Feldman es debe 
Girls and Briggs Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Sea-Brownie Readers (Parts 1 and 2.)...... Davis andJulien D.C. Heath & Co., 40 
Evenings with Grandma (Part1.)......... Davis and Julien “ “ “ “ ‘S 
The Learning Process. Colvin The Macmillan Co., “ 1.25 
Universities of the World .............--+-++++++ Thwing te “ “ “ 995 
. Castle D. Appleton & Co., a 1.50 
America the Beatiful and Other Poems.......... Bates T. ¥. Crowell Co., “ 3.25 
Building Your Girl. Wayne A.C. McClurg &Co., Chicago .50 
The Smile of the Bouvet “ “ 1.35 
The Coming China....... ..... .... Goodrich * “ “ “ 1.50 
Jane Dawson.... . Ree Harben Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.30 
English Poems.... -.-Bronson [Ed.] Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago —— 
500 Kegents’ Questions in Biology and Zoology. Kimm  C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse — 
The Shadow Men. Richberg Forbes & Co., Chicago 1.25 
The Twelfth Christmas. Cook “ “ “ 
Ben King’s Southland Melodies ................. ¢ “ 


president of Berea College, an ora- 
tor from thé Kentucky hills; W 
Evans, president of the public health 
section of the American Medical As- 
sociation, on “Sanitation of the 
Schoolroom”; Frances E. Clark, su- 
pervisor of music in schools all over 
the Middle West at various times; 
Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., a recog- 
nized authority on organized play; 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge of the Michigan 
State Normal school, a great Latin 
scholar; W. M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington 
and a man very highly thought of in 
Nebraska. There will be four ban- 
quets at the various schools and col- 
leges, and a great number of section 
and department meetings. The “cen- 
tral theme” of the meeting this year 
ao Physical Side of School 
Life. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Chicago University 
now has assets of $37,250,000. 


PEORIA. The Greeley school 
building, one of the best in the city, 
containing twelve rooms and a large 
auditorium, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 


PULLMAN. The -prospects of 
the Free School of Manual Training 
are set forth in a recent number of 
Science :— 

“Among the public, bequests made 
by George M. Pullman was that of 


$1,200,000 for founding and endowing 
the Pullman Free School of Manual 
Training at Pullman, Ill. This fund 
has increased to more than $2,500,000. 
The first step toward founding the 
school was the purchase, in 1908, of a 
campus of forty acres within the 
limits of the town of Pullman at a 
cost of $100,000. Laenas Gifford 
Weld, until recently professor of 
mathematics and dean of the faculty 
of liberal arts in the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, was appointed principal in 
May and entered upon his new duties 
September 1. He will visit the lead- 
ing technical and trade schools in 
this country and in Europe before the 
preparation of definite plans is un- 
dertaken.” 


SOUTHERN 


LOUISIANA. 


Among the many teachers at the 
University of Chicago this summer 
from Louisiana were: John O. Mor- 
rison, Orleans University; Miss Nina 
Preot, Newcomb. College, New Or- 
leans; Milton S. Cushman of New 
Orleans; Miss Caroline F. Richard- 
son of Newcomb’ College, New Or- 
leans; Samuel J. Staples, Lake 
Charles; Miss Mary Stevens, Stey- 
ensdale; Thomas A. Green, superin- 
tendent, Ruston; Leopold J. Lassalle, 
Opelousas; Miss Viola. M. Murphy, 
te College; Charles W. Saun- 
ers, reveport, and Miss Irene 
Peebles, Shreveport. — 


STATES, 


MENEELYSCO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
| 
eeasly 100 years go. | & OTH 


OKLAHOMA. 


During the present summer quar- 
ter the state of Oklahoma was rep- 
sented at the University of Chicago 
by more than fifty students. In the 
list are found William Stuart, super- 
intendent of schools at Choteau; 
Mrs. Hattie B. Stuart, teacher of 
English and Latin in Choteau high 
school; Hugh G. Faust, superinten- 
dent of schools at Frederick; Mon- 
roe A. Floyd, associate professor of 
history in the University of Okla- 
hama at Norman; Miss Anna R. 
Todd of Tonkawa; Guy Y. Williams, 
assistant professor of chemistry in 
the University of Oklahoma; Miss 
Myra E. Williams, who teaches Latin 
in the University of Oklahoma; Miss 
Maud H. Davis, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics in the Musko- 
gee high school; Miss Josephine E. 
Hagen, director of the primary de- 
partment in the Oklahoma city 
schools; Horace F. Mitchell, instruc- 
tor in mathematics and astronomy at 
Langston; Paul H. Walker, instruc- 
tor in public speaking in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Thomas L. Ballin- 
ger, principal of the public schools 
at Mangum; Richard M. Caldwell, 
superintendent of schools at Hobart; 
Robert P. Calvert, head of the phys- 
ics and chemistry departments in the 
University Presbyterian school at 
Tonkawa; John B. Cheadle, assistant 
professor of Latin in the University 
of Oklahoma; Walter C. Erwin of 
Norman; Franklin C. Jacoby, princi- 
pal of the high schools at Oklahoma 
City; Miss Anna Pugh of Copan, 
principal of Weleetka high school. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. J. W. Sewell, su- 
pervisor of grammar grades, has is- 
sued a pamphlet, “Notes on Colo- 
quial Diction,” which will be of great 
value to authors, speakers, and 
teachers. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


MONMOUTH. A most commend- 
able effort is being made by the 
normal school here to send out 
teachers who shall be able to help 
solve the rural school problem. In 
no other way can normal schools be 
more serviceable in the educational 
progress of the country. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. The School of 
Arts and Crafts, established and con- 
ducted by Professor Frederick H. 
Meyer, formerly head of the art de- 
partment of the State University, is 
one of the most appreciated art insti- 
tutions of the coast. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. TEACHERS of expression are coming to be more in demand each season and this sea~ 


: : son has had more demand for-them than useal. On August 6, 1911, Mr 
; The genuine novelty of the theat- | Bstee, superintendent of schools at Gloversville, came to our office for : teacher of ex- 


rical season is promised fOr next gratis of the 
| week at B. FP. Keith's theatre, when {schools and the followi day we had & telegram announcin 

its of|her election to the loversville schools as a teacher EXPRESSION 

Max Hart's new production, “Every- 

hed.” . Like THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. /. 

4 predecessor on the legitimate stage, 
“Everybody” is a modern morality 
play. It is a complete dramatic pro- 
duction cut down and condensed into 
a twenty-minute playlet, the cast be- 
ing one of the strongest and best 
balanced ever seen in vaudeville, and 
the production being unusually mag- 
nificent.. Earl Revnolds and Nellie 
Donegan will appear in an original 
Bixley and Lerner, “The Cartiso and P 
Melba of Vaudeville,” will appear in ratt eachers Agency ee ase ag 
their musical comedy; Rose Royal 
and her beautiful horse will offer a 
splendid equestrian number; and 


other features are Ed Morton, the 
singing comedian; O’Brien, Havel, 


and Kyle, in -their comedy dancing 
knockout; Dare brothers, mitscular and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, assist lov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to 


marvels; and others yet to be an-| or ad 
nounced. § Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


(Continued from page 437.) 
Supplies College men and women on 


shert metice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliah) 
iable work. Telegraph or 


; 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 


to modify the policy hitherto pur- 
sued as to seek alliances. There will 
be much speculation as to precisely 
what this means. Whether the Turk- 
ish government has been misled by 


PECIALISTS with goou general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal School: ano oiljeges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvedsys- 


a } 5 tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $6010 $70 per month F ; § 
_the assurances which it has received address TH E TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ MYEMS & 
into believing that some European Trust Building, Denver, Colo. 4a 
power,—Germany or Austria, for ex- Aig MES | 
ample,—is ready, for a considera- ; 
tion, give SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
croachments 0 taly, or whether) HENRY SABIN Fouoded 189 a 
there really is a possibility of such Pres. 
an alliance, can only be guessed. Duri ; 
: nee, cal } : ng each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties im I 
g North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming: : 
‘ 0, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see 
struggle. do for you. what we can 
: NOT WHOLLY DEFENCELESS.| MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA } 
Unless the German officers who 
have for some years assisted in the ; j 
reorganization of the Turkish army ©. A. SCOTT & CO..P a 
are wholly mistaken, the Turkish THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Rencen Baten 4 
military strength in Africa is by no Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. i 
means to be despised, and the Italian ‘ 
raid upon Tripoli may prove to be 
not altogether a promenade.  Gen- E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency f : 
; eral von der Goltz, who has been people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services tres to Zehegh a1 cialis 
organizing the Turkish infantry,| CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 958 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
| states that the Turks have a fine 


army of 30,000 well drilled and well 
i disciplined troops in Tripoli, besides 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
50,000 Arab mounted infantry who 


have been drilled by a German offi- 310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
: cer and are likely to give a good ac- We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms 
count of themselves. It is his opin- : 
ion that, while the Italians, under 
cover of the heavy guns of their 


warships, may secure a foothold on ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


the coast, a long campaign awaits 
them, for even if nominal peace is 
secured between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the Arabs will keep on 
fighting, and after them, the fanatical 
tribes of the interior must be dealt 
with. 


“Did you tell the exact truth when 
the census-taker asked your age?” 
asked Maud. 

“I did,” answered Mayme. “I 
told him he was wasting his time 
asking foolish questions.” —Wasbing- 
ton Star. 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent * 
Send for circulars. Teachers. Acrists Teachers ip qbtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


Winship We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers *“ 


in 
‘ every part ef the country. 
Agency 
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T NEW TEX 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


This text-book provides work and composition 
for seventh and eighth grades, lessons are presented in 
groups of five each; two are devoted to grammar and three to 
composition work —oral and written. 

Those who are seeking for a book for the grades named will 
do well to look into the merits of this book before making a 
selection. 


Complete Book..... 8.65 
Seventh Grade Book........... 
EKighth Grade Book........... .35 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K: C. DAVIS 
of Rutgers College. 
active preparation] 


The author has bad many years of practical experience 
investigating ewes | problems in various parts of tae coun- 
try. In addition to this, knowing through his class work the 
needs of the students, he has been able to produce one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-books on this subject. 
Dick C. Crosby, of Washington, has been good enough to 
review the manuscripts, making some yaluable suggestions, 
which have been incorporated. 


Tllustrated with over 200 cuts in the text. 


No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINGCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pxblishers 


Philadel phi 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutallour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me. 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. d feel that I am very fortunate. Every~ 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work. 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service im securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

\“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this 


art of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ k ou for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly ours.” 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


g, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
ar Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Glass Cattin 
lems, Circil 


Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK Is 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


vocational efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpzid, 30 cents. 


- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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